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CHAPTER I. 


MIss LANGLEY was giving a party. Not ¢he garden party, 
that. annual function, which stood out as a landmark on the 
level surface of existence in the little village, included all the 
squirearchy and clergy for ten miles round, and amounted to an 


assertion, in a mild way, of the hostess’s right to be ranked with 
the county—which right, from her secluded life, might otherwise 
have fallen into abeyance. On the contrary, ¢/zs party was just 
one of those informal gatherings, which from May to October, 
were of weekly occurrence at the Manor. They might be 
likened to the laws of the Medes and Persians, which alter not. 
Everyone knew what to expect. No fuss or ceremony, no smart 
dressing, just one’s afternoon frock ;—Miss Aspinwall’s silk gloves 
tipped with kid ;—Mrs. Beauchamp’s second-best bonnet, that 
historical black one, in which, through successive seasons, violets, 
poppies and roses, had disported themselves in turn, and where 
a spray of laburnum now reared itself on high like the crest of a 
cockatoo ;—Miss Langley’s plain brocade minus the rose point 
fichu reserved for state occasions. Then for entertainment 
everything as zice as possible, the strongest of tea, the thickest 
of cream, the richest of Genoa cake; still no display ;, no ices, no 
wine, no little kickshaws, at most as the season advanced some 
fruit and cider cup. No band either, no hired waiters, no bowls, 
no Aunt Sally, merely tennis with last year’s balls baked in the 
I 
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oven, turned and recovered. As to the company? Well, the 
Rector of course, and, if it happened to be vacation time, his son 
Arnold ; Mrs. Beauchamp, the widow of an artillery officer, living 
in the village with her two daughters, Flo and Hattie; Mrs. 
Girling, the doctor’s wife, vaguely spoken of as well connected ; 
Miss Aspinwall, the spinster daughter of a former rector; Mr. 
Holroyd, the curate in a neighbouring parish ; Mr. Wilson, land 
agent to the local magnate, with his wife and pupil, Jack 
Bushby. All these would be there, and, as a matter of fact were 
there on the occasion in question. “Quite a respectable number 
of gentlemen for our little village,” remarked Miss Langley more 
than once during the afternoon, as, with gentle self-complacency, 
she watched the four beflannelled masculine figures, who with 
her niece and adopted daughter Esme, Flo and Hattie Beau- 
champ, and Mrs. Girling, formed the tennis-playing contingent, 
and were all included alike under the courtesy title of “ young 
people.” And while turn and turn about these young people 
played, their elders talked. A stranger possibly might have 
failed to appreciate the conversation, which was strictly local. 
- No politics, no literature, art, or science entered into it, no 
scandal—the word even didn’t exist in Miss Langley’s vocabu- 
lary. A little mild gossip, Betty Martin’s rheumatism, the 
accident at the smithy, the new system of butter making carried 
on at the Red Hill Farm, the extraordinarily advanced state of 
the crops—such were the topics engaging the attention of the 
company. A good deal of interesting information was also con- 
tributed to the never ending “servant” question. Not by Miss 
Langley ; her servants were as much fixtures as her chimney- 
pieces and looking-glasses, and would as soon have thought of 
voluntarily departing this life as of quitting the Manor. Towards 
the other ladies, however, incompetent domestics seemed to 
gravitate naturally, and in the delinquencies of their respective 
cooks and housemaids, infinite food for discussion was found. 

It was upon Esme, a girl of eighteen, that the burden of 
entertaining chiefly fell. Her aunt had inculcated upon her the 
necessity as hostess of putting aside all thought of personal 
enjoyment, in which self-sacrificing spirit she arranged various 
games of tennis, playing herself on the losing side; took Miss 
Aspinwall, who had no garden, round the’ conservatory and cut 
her a lavish supply of flowcrs; listened to Mr. Holroyd’s diffi- 
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culties with the choir and the mothers’ meetings, and to much 
good advice from the Rector on the keeping of poultry and 
pigeons. Thus, as on countless other occasions, the little party 
ran its course. 

As usual, when the clock struck six, up jumped Mrs. Beau- 
champ. 

“Who would have thought it could be so late!” she cried, 
just as if she hadn’t been watching the hands for the last twenty 
minutes. “Girls, girls, are you ready? No, not another stroke. 
We must not stay! We are overtiring our kind hostess 
already.” 

Then overflowing with thanks to dear Miss Langley for the 
quite too delightful afternoon they had all enjoyed, she took her 
leave. It was the signal for a general exodus. Leaving the 
Rector, Mr. Blunt, behind, absorbed in the discussion of some 
question of garden management, off they all trooped by the 
short cut down the garden, escorted by their young hostess and 
Arnold Blunt as far as the shrubbery entrance. No sooner had 
the big green gate closed behind them than, with one consent, all 
tongues were loosed in that searching criticism, the exercise of 
which forms at once the privilege and charm of all neighbourly 
intercourse. 

“That dear, good Miss Langley,” began Mrs. Beauchamp, 
setting the ball rolling with such faint praise as was calculated 
to invite contradiction, “such a sweet creature as she is, but oh! 
so hopelessly behind the times. Her conversation quite takes 
one back to the last century ; and then, poor dear, what a pity 
it does seem she should have so little idea of enjoying herself! 
With her nice home and her money and Esme grown up, she 
really ought to make an effort. It is her duty to do something 
for Esme’s sake and for the good of the neighbourhood, and,” with 
a sigh, “it would be so easy for her to get a few fresh people 
over from Plymouth or Torquay, and give some nice little 
dinners, or even now and then a small dance!” 

“If only one could have the arranging of her rooms!” sighed 
Mrs. Girling, who had artistic instincts and no marriageable 
daughters. “Isn’t it wicked to keep that lovely china poked 
away in a cupboard, and with all that Chippendale and old oak, 
the drawing-room might be made just ideal.” 


“It’s all Esme’s doing,” grumbled Flo Beauchamp, a damsel 
1* 
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who, by a diligent study of the back numbers of the Lady’s 
Pictorial, carefully followed the fashions — at a_ respectful 
distance—and considered herself thrown away on so benighted 
a place as Torrington ; “she’s a nice enough girl, of course, and 
there’s not a word to be said against her, except that she’s as 
dull as ditch water, with about as much go in her as a limpet 
would have. If she liked, she might easily stir up Miss Langley 
—but she won’t, not she! She'll just go on sticking at Torring- 
ton from one year’s end to another, until she winds up just such a 
prim old maid as her dear aunt.” 

“Not an old maid,” simpered Miss Aspinwall, who was 
romantic, and could scent a budding love affair in the handing 
of a plate of bread and butter, or the holding open of a door, 
“that is, if Mr. Arnold is allowed any voice in the matter. I 
may be mistaken,” in a tone of deep conviction, “ but it seems to 
me that a decided tenderness exists in that quarter.” 

“Arnold!” came in incredulous chorus from her hearers, 
most of whom had excellent personal reasons for scouting such 
a theory. 

“Why, Arnold is just a boy, no one would think of taking 
him seriously!” cried Flo, oblivious of the seriousness with 
which a year ago she had accepted Arnold’s youthful homage to 
herself. 

“He is of age and so good-looking,” protested the spinster. 
“They would make a charming young couple, and Mr. Blunt, | 
know, is in favour of early marriages.” 

“Oh, our good Rector knows as well as anyone else which 
side Azs bread is buttered,” said Mrs. Beauchamp with some 
asperity, while the nodding spray of laburnum gave point and 
emphasis to her words. “ Arnold’s well enough in his way—I’ve 
no fault to find with him, I’m sure. Still no one will pretend 
he’s likely to set the Thames on fire, and no young man with 
his way to make in-the world would be fool enough to turn up 
his nose at the chance of hanging up his hat at the Manor. The 
question is, what will Miss Langley say to it? Because, you 
know, when all’s said and done the Langleys are a good old 
county family, and the Blunts just nobodies, no money, position, 
or connections.” 

This speech made the prelude to a warm discussion. Was 
the Rector’s influence all paramount with Miss Langley? WNot- 
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withstanding her simple unworldliness, would she look higher 
for her heiress than a country clergyman’s son? Was it any- 
thing more, too, than calf-love on Arnold’s part? And if it 
were, would it not be wicked to allow a girl of eighteen to tie 
herself down without any opportunity of making a choice or 
learning her own mind? etc., etc. And all this time the un- 
conscious objects of the discussion were standing by the shrub- 
bery gate engaged in conversation. They were not love-making. 
Arnold was too shy, Esme too unconscious for anything of the 
sort. Nevertheless, a stranger seeing them together might not 
improbably have drawn conclusions similar to Miss Aspinwall’s. 

“It’s quite settled,” the young man was saying. He looked 
perturbed and spoke irresolutely. “I spoke to my father last 
night.” 

“ And what does he say ?” she asked eagerly. 

“Qh! he’s disappointed, of course. Still, he sees that on such 
a point one must judge for oneself. And he’s the last person in 
the world to try and force a man into the church without a 
vocation for it. After all, you know, one may do just as good 
work in the world as in the pulpit—don’t you think so?” he 
concluded, in a nervous, apologetic sort of way. 

As Miss Aspinwall had remarked, Arnold Blunt was a very 
good-looking young man. Nay, more, he was strikingly hand- 
some. His features were perfect in their regularity, while his 
pink and white complexion and seraphic blue eyes looked 
almost out of place in a masculine face. So far as it indicated 
anything at all, his fresh, boyish countenance showed no special 
strength of mind or will, but gave signs of an easy temper and. 
general amiability of character, together with an ample share of 
that “gude conceit of oneself” which conduces so greatly to 
good humour in its possessor. As Mr. Blunt was fond of saying, 
Arnold had never given him an hour’s anxiety in his life, except 
perhaps when, as a delicate child, he caught cold from getting 
his feet wet. The boy had been educated at home in rather a 
feminine atmosphere. His character, it would seem, was not one 
of aggressive independence or originality, and contentedly enough 
he followed his father’s lead in all things until he went to the 
University. Two years of comparative freedom there worked a 
striking change in Master Arnold. Perhaps he developed ideas 
of his own; perhaps he merely reflected the ideas in vogue 
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amongst his associates. At all events, as he threw off the in- 
fluence of his home training, he discovered himself to be lacking 
in any vocation for the church, the calling for which from his 
infancy he had been destined. This fact he first imparted with 
many qualms to Esme, his confidante and playfellow. And 
now, summoning up his courage to one supreme effort, he had 
finally said as much to his father. That he wanted encourage- 
ment and support was evident, for, noticing the girl’s grave face 
and involuntary sigh, “Would you have preferred it, if I had 
stuck to the church after all ?” he asked anxiously. 

“Qh, no.” Her disclaimer was prompt. “A clergyman’s life 
is the grandest and best of all,” flushing crimson in her youthful 
enthusiasm. “There can be nothing higher. Only your heart 
must be in your work. You were right to give it up rather 
than undertake duties you could not perform with all your heart 
and soul. To look on the church merely as a profession, a 
means of livelihood, oh, horrible ! ” 

“Just what I felt myself,” he struck in eagerly. “Better bea 
good farmer, or lawyer, or anything else, than an indifferent 
* pa—clergyman,” he corrected hurriedly. 

There was a pause. The glow brought by her earnest words 
into Esme’s face gradually died out. 

“Have you made up your mind about a profession?” she 
asked at last. 

“Not yet. There is so much to be considered. I’m too old 
for the Army, and the competition makes the Bar a very poor 
look-out. Besides, I like an outdoor life. I don’t believe I 
could stand being tied to a stool in some smoky town, and I 
can’t say I fancy the prospect of doctoring, or emigrating parti- 
cularly. And yet I shouldn’t be hard to satisfy. I don’t covet 
wealth or grandeur. All I want is to get an honest living. 
And so what I thought of, and what my father seems inclined 
for, too, is farming—a land agency, you know. Wilson would 
take me as a pupil, and I shouldn’t wonder, if, in course of time, 
I stepped into his shoes. Anyhow, Sir Lawrence would be 
sure to put in a good word for me if he could. What do you 
think of it ?” 

“It sounds very nice,” was the doubtful comment,. “and. Mr. 
Blunt, of course, will be delighted to have you so near him, 
only——” (was Esme after all so very. deficient in “go?”) 
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“ wouldn’t you rather be in some fresh place instead of living all 
your life at Torrrington ?” 

He flushed at what sounded like a reflection on his manliness. 

“There’s nothing I’d like better than to see the world,” he 
retorted hurriedly. “Only,” in a low voice, “ Torrington, you 
see, holds everybody and everything I care about, and I don’t 
want to leave it.” 

Esme’s face fell. She knew what he meant, and she thought 
him silly. 

“ That’s nonsense,” she began abruptly, when he coughed. A 
theory, it must be explained, founded chiefly on a childish ten- 
dency to catch cold, combined with much coddling, existed to 
the effect that Arnold was delicate. Just now, too, he was 
recruiting at home after influenza, and, therefore, needing special 
care. Accordingly at the sound of the cough Esme at once 
became the anxious, elder sister. “Oh, Arnold! Do be careful,” 
she said entreatingly. “You're catching cold. These spring 
evenings are so treacherous, and you really ought not to stand 
about after tennis. Ah! here comes Mr. Blunt at last! I’m 
begging Arnold to go home,” she added, as the Rector appeared 
on the scene. “He will stand about, and has begun to cough 
again.” 

Mr. Blunt, who had come up beaming with quite a God-bless- 
you-my-children air, at once grew grave. 

“Come along, my boy,” he said hastily. Possessed of a num- 
ber of feminine virtues, the excellent man was not superior to 
the feminine failing of fussiness. “Come along at once. You 
should have brought a scarf. Good-night, Esme; don’t linger. 
The days may be warm, but we pay for the brightness when 
the sun goes down!” 

This excellent advice was disregarded, for, no sooner were 
the father and son out of sight than Esme resumed her leaning 
attitude over the gate. She was no beauty, neither could she be 
termed in the smallest degree smart. The proportions of her 
tall, slim young figure were still entirely as nature had intended 
they should be, to say nothing of the fact that they were dis- 
guised as much as possible by her shapeless skirt and loose 
flannel blouse. 

As to her face, she had a good deal of golden brown hair, 
crowing in pretty waves over a broad low forehead, a pair of 
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rather wistful dark grey eyes, and a pink and white complexion 
such as any healthy girl, who goes to bed at ten, is ‘up at 
eight, and lives her life in the open air, may reasonably expect 
to possess. Yet ordinary as this catalogue of her charms may 
appear, this simple little miss undoubtedly possessed an attraction, 
especially for the opposite sex, which women ot ten times her 
looks might have envied her. 

It would be idle to attempt to define or explain this attraction. 
The charm perhaps lay in a certain essentially feminine air of 
gentle innocence and refinement, an air which nowadays,appears 
to be going out of fashion, yet which, so long as men look for 
helpmeets rather than rivals in their wives, will always possess 
a fascination for them. This simplicity too was devoid of 
gaucherie, while her repose of manner was as far removed from 
insipidity as was her delicate daintiness from sickliness. Stand- 
ing by the gate, framed in, as it were, by the nawthorn bush 
behind her, a mass of snow-white blossom, she}looked the very 
incarnation of freshness and innocence—so at least;thought a 

stranger who happened to be riding along the grass-bordered 
road. As he passed the gate she looked up and met his 
eyes. Long after she was out of sight the impression of that 
clear-eyed, child-like gaze, devoid of all trace of self-conscious- 
ness or coquetry, remained with him. How serene she looked, 
how reposeful, how refreshing, how thoroughly in harmony 
with her surroundings, the pure spring air, the soft evening 
light, the tender green of the budding foliage. The sight of 
her recalled his own boyhood with its half-forgotten ideals and 
ambitions, how different, alas! from the miserable fulfilment of 
manhood. Judged by the world’s standard, his career;had been 
a series of successes, for he was a man of means and position. 
Yet judged by what it might have been, by what at the outset 
‘ he had meant to make it, what a terrible fiasco the whole thing 
seemed! Ten years spent in the pursuit of so-called pleasure, 
ten years of constant excitement, movement, distraction, dis- 
illusion hurtful alike to mind and body, destructive alike of all 
power of reflection, all capacity for healthy enjoyment, and 
culminating in an intense and ever-growing weariness and self- 
disgust. No real happiness, nothing that he cared to recollect, 
not a day, hardly an hour he would have wished repeated. And 
it might all have been so different. A vision rose up before him 
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of a well-ordered home, where at the close of the day, spent in 
the accomplishment of the duties belonging to his position, in 
the furtherance of an honourable ambition, in the enjoyment of 
healthy pleasure, a man might find himself in a haven of rest, 
its presiding genius a gentle mistress, one who would never 
offend or jar upon the most fastidious susceptibilities, in whose 
gracious presence no violence of speech or manner would be 
possible—just such a woman indeed as that girl might become. 

“ How different my life might have been if I had been thrown 
with such a girl ten years ago!” he told himself. And yet ten 
years ago, in the first flush of youth and high spirits, a life of 
peace and reposeful contentment would have been the last to 
commend itself to him. But this he did not realise. 

Had he felt any curiosity as to the identity of the unknown, 
he might easily have gratified it, for he was staying in the neigh- 
bourhood, and his hosts, the Colthursts, knew everybody for 
miles round. He had only to ask the name of the people living 
at the old-fashioned, ivy-covered house just outside the little 
village on the Torquay road. He put no such question. Perhaps 
—for he was a curious man in many ways, and those with whom 
he associated most, were probably those least able to understand 
him—a young girl’s name did not appear to him a fitting 
subject for comment and discussion amongst the free and easy 
set of which he himself was so prominent a member. More 
probably, however, the impression faded as quickly as it came ; 
for the mood in which so thorough a man of the world as Adrian 
Lisle could give himself up to sentimental regrets for the past 
and interest himself in a countrified little schoolgirl must needs 
have been a passing one. 


CHAPTER II. 


QUITE unconscious of the thoughts she had roused, Esme con- 
tinued her réverie, in which the stranger had neither part nor lot. 
She merely glanced at the unfamiliar face with a little natural 
surprise, decided that he looked different from the men composing 
the limited circle of her acquaintance, wondered who he was, and 
concluded that he must be staying with the Colthursts. And 
then she dismissed him from her mind, at present occupied with 
Arnold and his affairs. Privately she deeply regretted his 
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decision to abandon a calling, for which she entertained the 
deepest and most enthusiastic veneration, in favour of farming—to 
her mind a very tame and humdrum sort of business. She 
found herself wishing with some impatience that Arnold were 
not so easily contented, that he would show a little more fire 
and ambition. No doubt she was wrong; Mr. Blunt she knew 
would say so, and of course he must know best. He would 
remind her that one should aim, not at the applause of the 
world, but at the approval of one’s conscience ; that a man, what- 
ever his position, can do no more than his duty, and may not do 
less. And if Arnold did his duty, in however restricted a sphere, he 
was every bit as deserving of honour as the most famous hero of 
the day. And yet, so at least she thought, had she been a man 
with all the world before her,she would have aimed at the 
highest rather than the lowest, at something more than mere 
existence and an honest livelihood, would have tried to make an 
honoured name, and leave the world rather better than she found 
it. Why, even as a girl what longings she often felt for adventure, 
change, incident, action at least of some sort! Such longings in 
a woman were out of place, as she knew. A woman must be 
content with her home circle and its duties, but a man, whose 
business it is to go and fight the battle of life, what right has he 
to talk of quiet and retirement before bearing the burden and 
heat of the conflict? She looked at the hills which bordered 
the horizon, and wondered what the world was like which lay 
hidden behind them. Oh! how delicious to go away amongst 
fresh scenes, fresh faces, to gain experience, to see life, at first 
hand, to come face to face with men and women of note, 
makers of history, giving themselves and their lives for their 
country’s good, to hear world-renowned orators, preachers, 
musicians! Delicious indeed! The very idea thrilled her with 
delight. She checked herself abruptly. What was she think- 
ing of? Was she so heartless, so selfish, so ungrateful for the 
loving care with which all her life she had been surrounded, as 
to be discontented at Torrington? Impossible. How could 
she, how dared she, be otherwise than happy, blessed as she 
was with youth and health and wealth, with a luxurious home 
and a devoted guardian, a mother to her in everything but 
name? Besides, discontent was a sin, to the denunciation of 
which Ms. Blunt was especially addicted. How about the con- 
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tentment she herself too was so fond of preaching to her poor 
village protégées ? She to be discontented, with everything in 
the world to make her happy! Abominable. And so she 
resolutely stifled her vague girlish aspirations for something fuller, 
freer, more absorbing than the dull routine of existence at the 
Manor; her pleasures, an occasional school treat, tea or picnic 
party; her duties, the care of. a few old women, her pets, her 
flowers ; her opportunities for the satisfaction of the cravings of 
a growing intelligence, the study of a limited number of stan- 
dard authors in editions carefully revised for schoolroom use. 
Such was her life.. Involuntarily she repressed a sigh and went 
back to the house, through the old-fashioned, sweet-scented 
garden with its quaint yew hedges and borders of sunflowers, 
rosemary and lavender, across the mossy turf, past the spreading 
copper beeches and tulip trees, and in at the ivy-covered garden 
door. 

Miss Langley meanwhile had been sitting in her drawing- 
room, a quaint room, low-ceilinged, oak-panelled, redolent of 
lavender and fot pourri, its high-backed, spindle-legged chairs 
arranged with stiff precision about the massive tables and sofa, 
the whole suggestive of a bygone generation. She held a strip 
of knitting in her hand, but was not working. Mild as her 
dissipation had been, it had fatigued her, and she was glad to 
lean back in her chair—genuine Chippendale and not over com- 
fortable—and think over the success of this, her first, little party of 
the year. Really, it had all gone off remarkably well! How sweet 
too the dear child looked! As she had done every day of her life 
for the past cighteen years, the gentle spinster, with tears of 
gratitude in her eyes, heartily thanked that beneficent Provi- 
dence, which had scen fit by the gift of so dear and dutiful a 
daughter to cheer her lonely life. And how delightful to see the 
child so well satisfied with the simple pleasures it was in her 
power to give her, so unspoiled, so free from the prevalent craze 
for change and excitement! . Was it too much to ask that this 
happy condition of things might continue, that she might go 
down to her grave, cheered by her darling’s companionship, 
leaving her secure against all chance of earthly trouble and care? 
Fervently she prayed that Esme’s days might be passed without 
care or fret in this peaceful retreat, that no shadow of sorrow 
or evil might ever cloud her bright young life, so carefully 
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sheltered from the stress and turmoil of the world. An enviable 
lot surely, to live and die at the Manor in a charming home set 
in the midst of enchanting scenery, enjoying an almost perfect 
climate, surrounded by loving faces, untouched by the modern 
demon of discontent, by the ignoble aims of the heartless, push- 
ing outside world. 

Miss Langley even in her young days had never cared over- 
much for society. Unkind folk would probably have declared 
that, as the unattractive member of a good-looking family, she 
resented the slight notice and consideration she received. Had 
these same folk been old and intimate friends they might also 
have alluded to a certain dead and gone love affair which went 
amiss, It was a trifle—just a rumour, nothing more—of some 
lover, whom, having captured, she had failed to keep—an en- 
gagement ruptured before its publication. No one knew the 
rights of the story, for Catherine Langley was not a woman to 
make a parade of her wounded feelings. She retreated a little 
further into the background, that was all. Gossip too was quickly 
diverted into a fresh channel by the father’s death and conse- 
quent break-up of the old home. Mrs, Langley retired to the 
Manor, her own property, with her only unmarried daughter 
Catherine, to whom at her death she bequeathed the place. 
There for five and thirty years the latter had led a life of almost 
conventual seclusion, the only breaks in it being those made 
first by her mother’s death, and next by the advent of her 
brother’s baby girl. 

Colonel Langley, a guardsman and well-known man about 
town, was only too relieved on the death of his young wife to be 
able to hand over to his sister’s care so inconvenient and per- 
plexing an appendage as a ten months’ old girl. 

The child accordingly was sent to the Manor until her father 
should be in a position to make a home for her. That time 
never came. No definite pledges were ever exchanged, but the 
temporary arrangement by mutual consent became permanent. 
Colonel Langley tacitly relinquished his claims on his child, and 
Esme took her place as the daughter of the house, to the infinite 
joy of her aunt, whose sole dread it was that one day her brother 
might deprive her of the stay and comfort of her life. Asa 
matter of fact this dread happened to be a groundless one. How, 
pray, was this bachelor parent to hamper himself with a girl? 
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His chambers were no place for her, and to change his whole 
life, set up an establishment with house-rent and taxes and 
servants and weekly bills meant nothing more nor.less than ruin. 
This being interpreted signified that, to enjoy his daughter’s 
society, Colonel Langley must needs revise his visiting list, give 
up his trips abroad, his little dinners and luncheons at the club, 
his opera stall, his park hack, his share in moor and salmon 
river, his rooms at Newmarket, all those costly amusements in 
short which made up his life, and without which to him exist- 
ence was hardly worth having. Yet he was not entirely oblivious 
of his daughter. Every twelve months or so at some dull season 
of the year he would satisfy his paternal yearnings by running 
down to Torrington for a couple of nights. For the rest it was 
obvious to him that Catherine being comfortably off, it would be 
a monstrous act of injustice were he by any interference to en- 
danger the provision she would certainly make for her adopted 
daughter. 

Time passed. Esme passed successively from short frocks and 
nursery discipline, through the schoolroom to emancipation and 
young ladyhood. Miss Langley lost her dread of the father’s 
interference only to be assailed by terror of another and far more 
dangerous contingency. ‘ . 

This of course was matrimony. Marriage, it must be ex- 
plained, in no way entered into our excellent spinster’s scheme 
of life. Marriage meant intercourse with men, with all the 
love-making, disillusion and suffering attendant on it. Miss 
Catherine knew what it was to suffer the pangs of unrequited 
love, to watch passionate affection change gradually to in- 
difference, and from thence to weariness. Rather than expose 
her child to the chance of agony such as she had known, let her 
never love at all. And so, carefully shielded from all knowledge 
of real life, Esme Langley grew up in an Arcadia in which no 
glimpse of the actual outside world was given her. To her it 
was an ideal place, where all men were brave and honourable, 
above and beyond temptation, all women gentle, virtuous, 
gracious alike in temper, manner and speech, except of course 
for that minority, who were wicked, and therefore beyond the 
pale. 

Now by nature the girl was innocent and refined. Evil to be 
recognised by her must have been thrust very prominently 
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under her notice. As it was, it was hidden away so carefully 
that she never so much as suspected its existence. Oh, it was 
a peaceful and—so far as it went—a pleasant enough life which 
the anxious guardian had thus mapped out. The only pity 
was that from its nature it was impracticable. Already as her 
aunt sat contentedly dwelling on the future, the niece was sigh- 
ing. Already the serpent in the shape of Arnold Blunt was 
entering the little Eden. Already, hundreds of miles away, a 
thunderbolt had been forged for the discomfiture of the ‘dear 
unpractical old maid. 

After the fashion of modern thunderbolts this particular one 
arrived through the medium of the penny post, and reached 
Miss Langley with the tea and toast it was her habit to take in 
her bedroom every morning. Esme, coming in ten minutes 
later to give her usual morning greeting, was horrified to find 
her aunt white, unnerved and staring helplessly at the letter she 
held in her shaking hand. 

“ Aunt Catherine!” The girl flew to the bedside. ‘ What is 
it? Are you faint? The weather has upset you—one of your 
attacks—I’ll ring.” 

“ No—no——” gasped the poor lady. “It is—nothing—I am 

well—but—oh, my child—your father x 

“Papa! Isheill? Aunt Catherine, what Zas happened ?” 

Miss Langley shook her head, tried to speak, failed, then : 

“ Read * she groaned, thrusting the letter into Esme’s 
hands. 

Without more ado the latter took it, and read the announcec- 
ment of her father’s second marriage. She was in no way 
affected by it. Except for its suddenness, there seemed to be 
no reason for any fuss. It all sounded quite suitable and satis- 
factory. Colonel Langley, it appeared, had espoused a certain 
Mrs. Harford, a widow of suitable age, ample means and good 
position. They were acquaintances of twenty years’ standing ; 
their tastes, amusements, and friends were the same, and being 
alone in the world, for her daughter had lately married and 
gone abroad, they had decided to join forces. Why not? To 
a man of advanced age, as to Esme her father necessarily 
appeared, the notion of marriage seemed certainly incongruous. 
Yet she had been brought up to reverence her parent, and 
was disposed [to consider any course taken by him a right and 
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fitting one. For the rest, her father had never entered into her 
life, and she accepted his marriage as a matter in which she 
could have no personal concern. She was pleased, but not 
particularly affected, by her stepmother’s affectionate message, - 
expressive of a deep longing to make the acquaintance of her 
new daughter. 

“Papa must have been very lonely,” she observed, folding 
up the letter ; “and Mrs.—Har—she, I mean, writes very kindly. 
I’m sure I hope he will be happy. What is it, Aunt Catherine? 
Why should it distress you so dreadfully ?” for Miss Langley ina 
helpless, despairing way was crying bitterly. 

“They will take you from me,” she sobbed convulsively, cling- 
ing to the strong young arm beside her. 

“ Nonsense!” was the stout rejoinder. ‘Who could separate 
us? Iam your child. I belong to you. No one could take 
me from you.” 

“Your father could,” sighed the other. “He has a right to 
you, and if he wants you, you must go.” 

“He will not want me,’ was the indignant protest. “He 
must not. He would never be so cruel. He could not possibly 
wish to make me miserable !” 

“Tt would make you miserable then,” questioned Miss Langley 
eagerly. Her affection was somewhat of an exacting nature. 
“You would be unhappy without me?” 

“Of course I should. You are my father, my mother, every- 
thing tome. I could not live without you,” declared the girl 
with a tender emphasis, which came from her heart and went 
straight to the yearning heart to which it was addressed. 

“Nor I without you, my darling,” was the ardent rejoinder ; 
“after all these years, it would kill me to give you up. I could 
not do it.” 

Many tears were shed, many embraces and mutual assur- 
ances of devotion exchanged, and then Esme set herself to 
soothe her aunt. Little by little the latter allowed herself to 
be coaxed into drying her eyes, eating her breakfast, and 
getting dressed. This done, together the aunt and niece con- 
cocted a suitable reply to Colonel Langley’s communication, 
winding up their letter of good wishes with the hope that Mrs. 
Langley would be able shortly to make the acquaintance of 
her new relatives. And then Miss Catherine calmed down. 
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If ever, surely, the old adage of two being company and three 
none were to hold good, it would be in the first days of 
matrimony. Reflection also shewed her that a woman witha 
daughter of her own was not likely to burden herself with the 
charge of a second girl. At all events, she need apprehend 
no immediate separation, she decided, which proved that she 
had reckoned without her host. She found out her mistake 
when, as, a few days later, Esme in the drawing-room was 
putting the finishing touches to a bowl of azaleas, the door 
opened and Colonel and Mrs. Langley were ushered into the 
room. 


CHAPTER III. 


“TELL me about. your daughter, Reginald,” said the bride, as 
seated ina first-class coupé, the newly-married couple sped on 
their homeward way from Paris; “old friends as we are, I am 
ashamed to confess, that, except for the fact of her existence I 
am hopelessly in the dark about her. What age is she ?” 

’ They were a model bride and bridegroom ; courteous, flatter- 
ing, deferential, attentive to one another, yet wisely abstaining 
from any amorous demonstrations incompatible with middle 
age. The Colonel considered. 

“She must be growing up,” he observed vaguely. “Let me 
see. She was born early in the seventies—soon after the Franco- 
Prussian war—’74 I think. Yes; it was in the autumn of ’74. 
Well! that makes her getting on for nineteen, doesn’t it? 
Heavens! How time flies!” 

“Then she’s grown up,” exclaimed Mrs. Langley, with an air 
of dismay. “I had no idea of that. Who takes her out?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Don’t ask me,” he said hastily. “I have always studiously 
refrained from any interference with Esme. To my unspeak- 
able gratitude my sister Catherine at the outset took upon 
herself the charge of my motherless girl, brought her up, 
educated her, and practically adopted her. Now I don’t say 
that Catherine’s ways would be mine. Good woman as she is, 
her views are peculiar, to say the least of it, and she elects to 
live in a solitude, which would drive me to drink or suicide in a 
week. All the same, she and Esme manage to hit it off 
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admirably together, which is the main point. Heaven forbid, 
therefore, that I should meddle with so desirable a condition of 
things.” 

The second Mrs. Langley was essentially a woman of the 
world. Nevertheless she lived up to her standard, such as it 
was, and, according to her lights, she did her duty. Her hus- 
band’s indifference therefore to so primary an obligation as the 
settlement of his daughter quite scandalised her. 

“But Esme can’t live and die at Torrington,” she protested. 
“ She must go about, and have her chances, or how is she to 
marry ?” 

With his daughter provided for, the Colonel could afford a 
smile at his spouse’s anxiety. 

“What matchmakers you women are!” he observed in- 
dulgently. “My dear Ida, you will find no scope here for your 
talents in that line. Understand that my excellent sister is 
spinsterhood incarnate. She abjures all contact with the male 
sex except that pet parson of hers, who, after all, hardly counts, 
and Esme, I imagine, will have been brought up to hold mankind 
in equal horror, and to live and die in single blessedness.” 

“What a miserable position for the poor girl! So cruel and 
unfair towards her!” ejaculated his wife, looking and feeling 
shocked. 

In her eyes an old maid was both a disgrace to herself and a 
reflection on her family. 

Her husband laughed. 

“Don’t waste your pity, my dear,” he said easily. “Catherine 
has a snug little place and a very comfortable income of her 
own, not a penny under two thousand a year, I should say. 
She bosses the show at Torrington to her heart’s content, and 
Esme after her will do the same. Married or single, she can 
have as good a time as she pleases.” 

Mrs. Langley considered. Money naturally, whether in 
prospect or possession, completely alters a woman’s position. 
Matrimony being no longer compulsory, the chances of a 
good settlement are infinitely greater. “To him that hath, shall 
be given,” is a maxim which holds good in every condition of 
life. 

“Is she pretty—Esme—I mean ?” she asked, after a pause. 

He hesitated. 

2 
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His answer, when it came, showed very little of a parent’s 
fond partiality. 

“ She’s no beauty,” he decided, “a quiet, lady-like sort of girl 
—undeveloped, of course—no style or manner. Still, she’d pass 
muster in a crowd.” 

With a sigh, his wife renounced the project half formed in 
her mind. 

“T should like to see her,” she next observed, with a heroic 
determination to do her duty at all costs. “We ought to be 
friends. Besides, it doesn’t seem right that you should know so 
little of your own child. Couldn’t you take me down to Tor- 
rington ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders resignedly. Personally he would 
have preferred to let well alone. However, he found his wife 
charming, and experience had taught him that a. charming 
woman is never more charming than when she gets her own 
way. 

“Of course I can and will,” he said gallantly. “It is like 
your goodness, Ida, to interest yourself in my poor, motherless 
girl.” 

“She is your daughter, Reginald, you see,” was the pretty 
response, after which exchange of amenities the newly-married 
couple settled to start at once for Devonshire while their time 
was still their own. And so, after a day in London for shop- 
ping, for unpacking a number of trifles brought from abroad, 
for leaving a shoal of cards and seeing a new play, they were off 
to Torrington, and this was how, to Esme’s surprise and con- 
sternation, they walked into the drawing-room that sunny May 
morning. Her consternation didn’t last long under the influence 
of Mrs. Langley’s charmingly sympathetic manners. The 
latter, it may be observed, was not actually good-looking, neither 
did she possess any special talent beyond that of dressing well, 
and saying the right thing at the right time. Nevertheless, when 
she wished to fascinate, she could generally do so ; she certainly 
did so now. Before the Colonel had completed the introduction, 
Esme found herself on the sofa by the side of the most graceful, 
gracious woman she had ever seen, her own slim fingers caress- 
ingly clasped in a white hand, while a well-modulated voice 
gently murmured loving words of welcome in her ear. “ Your 
aunt, I trust, will forgive our want of ceremony, dear child,” the 
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newcomer’ was saying; “I was too’ impatient to wait for any 
further invitation. Nothing would satisfy me but to hurry off 
here at once. And so we came down yesterday, slept at Over- 
moor, and drove here this morning.” ; 

She was interrupted by Miss Langley’s advent, for whose 
benefit thisexplanation was repeated. Then came luncheon, 
after which the Colonel discreetly effaced himself while the 
sisters-in-law enjoyed a long and confidential 7éte-a-téte. Toa 
deeply-interested and sympathetic listener, Miss Langley dis- 
coursed to her heart’s content of Esme, her past, present and 
future. 

Finally, when Aunt Catherine retired for the hour’s rest 
prescribed by her doctor, and Esme showed her stepmother 
round the garden, the latter completed her conquest of the 
girlish heart. Humbug, too, as she was universally admitted to 
be, Mrs, Langley’s raptures in the present case were by no 
means insincere. Having pictured to herself a commonplace 
schoolgirl and an eccentric domineering old maid, she was pro- 
portionately surprised and gratified to find the one a charming 
young girl, fresh and intelligent, and the other a perfect specimen 
of an old-fashioned, well-bred gentlewoman. Besides, at all 
hazards, she wished to avoid any of those family squabbles so 
frequent an accompaniment to second marriages, and she was 
relieved to find her task an easy one. The Colonel, pleased 
that all should go off so well, agreed with a good grace to his 
sister’s proposal, that their luggage should be fetched from Over- 
moor and the night spent at the Manor. At the same time he 
was not prepared to offer any further sacrifice on the altar of 
parental affection, and he listened with disgust to the plan devised 
by his wife for Esme’s benefit. 

She. sprang it upon him during a conjugal ¢éte-a-t¢te while 
dressing for dinner. 

“How cruelly you maligned Esme!” she began enthu- 
siastically, “why, she’s quite charming! Do you know, 
Reginald, I have the most delightful plan in my mind. It 
would be a sin to leave that sweet girl to vegetate here. She 
shall come back to town with us, be presented at the drawing- 
room on the 16th, and go everywhere with me this season.” 

Colonel Langley’s jaw dropped. 

“Saddle yourself with her in London!” he ejaculated in 

2* 
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horror. “My dear Ida, it would never do! You don’t under- 
stand what you are letting yourself in for.” 

_“Pardon me,” was the confident rejoinder, “I do understand 
perfectly. Didn’t I chaperon my own daughter for two 
seasons? Isn’t it my duty to do likewise by your girl? A 
duty which in this case becomes a pleasure,” she added grace- 
fully. “Esme, I tell you, is a remarkably attractive girl, and 
I prophesy a great success for her.” 

“TI can’t imagine why you should say that,” observed Esme’s 
father discontentedly. “She strikes me as the very last girl to 
create a sensation.” 

“A sensation! Perhaps not. But then that’s not what one 
wants. The beauties so rarely go off well,” rejoined his more 
experienced spouse. “Esme may not attract many men, but 
those who are attracted will be of the right sort. They won't 
flirt, but they zvz// fall in love with and marry her.” 

To this the Colonel looking unconvinced replied, he only 
hoped she might be right. 

“For myself,” he added, “I see nothing out of the way in 
her. One can hardly compare her with other girls, because she 
looks so different, but I should be inclined to put her rather 
below than above the average in looks.” 

Mrs. Langley permitted herself a superior smile. 

“My dear Reginald,” she said impressively, “average looks 
go for nothing. Anyone with a clever maid can reach a certain 
standard ; wherever one goes, one sees girls by the score all nice- 
looking, and all as like one another as two peas. The thing 
to aim at is individuality. If you can’t look better than every 
one else, look different, which is just what Esme does. She has 
a style of her own. Mark my words, she’ll be a success, and 
we shall probably marry her before the end of the season.” 

This prospect failed to appeal to the Colonel. He didn't 
care twopence whether the girl married or not, whereas he did 
care very much for the personal inconvenience to which her 
presence would subject him. It meant early visits to the park, 
late attendance at balls, the back seat in the victoria or brougham, 
the branding of himself as a paterfamilias—hateful title !—the 
elbowing out of his own friends and contemporaries for a 
number of young cubs who would eat his dinners, drink his 
wine, and ignore him or treat him with impertinent condescension 
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as an old fogey. Oh! he was ready to do anything in reason 
for Esme. He had done his utmost to secure her future already. 
It was really too much to expect that he should upset his whole 
life for the problematical welfare of.a chit of a girl, who, as a 
matter of fact, was perfectly happy where she was. He was 
about rather testily to say as much when he bethought himself 
of a good and valid objection to the proposal, and his face cleared. 

“My dear Ida,” he said suavely, “your anxiety to enrol 
Esme amongst the ranks of the matrons is extremely kind and, 
if I may say so, most flattering to myself. All the same, hasn’t 
it occurred to you that we are reckoning without our host? I’m 
a poor man. Apart from the ingratitude of it, I can’t afford 
to run counter to my sister and endanger my girl’s future. 
Catherine must be considered, and she, I tell you plainly, will 
be dead against anything likely to lead to matrimony.” 

“I should be the last to wish to oppose Miss Langley’s 
claims,” declared his wife ; “still, Esme must not be sacrificed. 
In common justice, she ought to have her chances. Besides, I 
propose a temporary, not a permanent separation.” 

“In that case, what kindness can there be in introducing her 
to a new life only to make her discontented with the old? 
Candidly, Ida, I don’t see how any girl, after knowing better 
things, could be expected to settle down here again.” 

There was something in this argument, only Mrs. Langley 
couldn’t be brought to see it. She liked the world and the 
good things of it, and with the best possible intentions she 
wanted her stepdaughter to enjoy what to her were essentials 
to happiness. Had Esme been dull or insignificant, the case 
would have been different. A dull girl can neither give nor 
receive pleasure in society, and is therefore better away from it. 
As it was, she reminded her spouse that youth is the season for 
enjoyment, and that it was her duty—on this point she was firm 
—to act by his daughter as she would have done by her own 
child. Besides, as she very justly pointed out, it would depend 
entirely on Esme herself whether she returned to Torrington or 
not. Inthe end she gained the day, as she was bound to do. 

“ Have it your own way,” said the Colonel resignedly, “ settle 
it amongst yourselves. If Esme wishes to come, if you wish to 
have her, and if Catherine is willing to part with her, far be it 
from me to interfere.” 
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The plan accordingly was broached after dinner. 

“Stay with. your father, dear child,” whispered Mrs. Langley 
as she left the dining-room. “ He likes to smoke his cigar in 
company !” 

Having made her opportunity, the latter at once came to the 
point. 

“We have a great, a very great favour to ask of you, dear 
Catherine,” she began. 

Already the name came quite trippingly from her tongue. 

“ Will you lend Esme to us for a couple of months? I know 
it is expecting a good deal of you, but Reginald, after all, is her 
father, and neither he nor I can bear to feel ourselves quite 
strangers to our child.” 

How disregard such an appeal? How deny a father’s right 
to the custody of his child? 

“If Reginald wishes it, I suppose I must not refuse,” Miss 
Langley faltered tremblingly. “Only Esme is all I have. Do 
not take her entirely from me.” 

“My dear Catherine! As if we would dream of doing so!” 

‘was the emphatic protest. “Not for a moment do we question 
your claims, which are and must be paramount. We only ask 
for a couple of months, during which we will try to show her 
something more of society than she can enjoy in this charming 
retreat of yours. A little change is good for young people. 
Oh! don’t be alarmed. I will care for her, I promise you, pre- 
cisely as though she were my own daughter. In July she shall 
return to you safe and sound. Will you trust her to me?” 

“ But she does not want society. She is perfectly happy here. 
She cannot miss what she has never known,” pleaded poor Miss 
Langley, with tears in her eyes. “ And—I cannot bear to let 
her go. With her, I lose everything.” 

“Alas!” sighed the other. “I can sympathise with your 
reluctance ; but then, to lose our daughters is the common fate 
of all mothers. Do what we will, they go away to husbands 
and homes of their own, and we can only console ourselves by 
the knowledge of their happiness.” 
ks» “But is it happiness?” objected her hearer, “ Marriage is 
such a lottery. I dread it unspeakably for Esme, not from any 
selfish desire to keep her, but for her own sake. The chances of 
realising one’s ideal are so small, the disillusion, when it comes, 
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so terrible. If she should set her heart on some object un- 
worthy of her, and find out her mistake too late! Rather than 
do that F would never have her love at all.” 

Here Mrs. Langley, to whom love and marriage were any- 
thing but synonymous. terms, felt perplexed, but looked sym- 
pathetic as she murmured a vague platitude or two to the effect 
that whatever is must be for the best, that the voice of nature 
cannot be stifled, etc. 

“ But have no fear for Esme,” she added, leading the conver- 
sation on to firm ground. “She shall be exposed to no un- 
desirable. influence. I am not an advocate of the present 
independent notions. I looked most carefully after my girl and 
her associates, and I shall do the same by Esme. I shall take 
her only to good houses, and introduce her to none but unex- 
ceptionable acquaintances.” 

Even this assurance failed to satisfy Miss Langley. The 
dangers she feared were such as the magic of a coronet or straw- 
berry leaves even would be unable to avert. However, she sub- 
mitted, as she was forced to do. To the early separation for 
which Mrs. Langley pressed she made no objection. The sword 
must fall, and the sooner it descended the better. Nothing now 
remained but to gain Esme’s consent, which was easily done. 

“Your aunt, dear child,” said her stepmother, “has promised 
to lend you to us for a time. We must not rob her of you, but 
we can’t allow her to monopolise you entirely. We want you to 
feel that you now possess two homes, two mothers instead of 
one. Tell me, dear; do you think you can make yourself 
happy with me for a time ?” 

Mrs. Langley was a past mistress in the art of making pretty 
speeches, and she made this one quite charmingly. Captivated 
by the caressing voice and manner, Esme smiled, and said shyly 
she was sure of it. 

Accordingly, it was decided that no later than the following 
Saturday she should remove herself and her belongings to the 
house in Pont Street, in which the newly-married couple had set 
up their establishment. 


(To be continued.) 





Wotes from the Riviera; Menton, and its 
Heighbourhood. 


By THE HONBLE. MRS. HENRY CHETWYND. 


THE severity of an English winter and the cold spring winds, 
the grey days, sleet, snow, slush, and hail—not to mention fogs 
—have upon many people so disastrous an effect, that the 
thoughts of those who know the Riviera turn to that sunny 
bright part of the world ; and many who do not know it long 
to go there and cheat the cold weather by spending a time on 
the shores of the Mediterranean. 

But those who have never been there, while acknowledging a 
wish to go, put the idea upon one side in a half-hearted way, 
because the unknown daunts people, especially people who are 
not very strong, and who are in reality the very people to whom 
the milder climate might be beneficial. 

- There are so many who must consider the cost of the journey, 
and the expense of living there ; the advantages may be many, 
but the disadvantages—what are they? These are important 
considerations. Everyone apparently sees the place (taking the 
Riviera as a whole) with such different eyes, and no one really 
accepts altogether the experience of others. Experience is the 
one. commodity we all like to purchase for ourselves, however 
much it may cost us. 

But there are certain facts that may help people to form some 
idea of what they are undertaking, and though individuality 
colours most things it is always difficult to colour what our 
American cousins call “ solid facts ;” these have a way of speak- 
ing for themselves. 

There are four ways of reaching the Riviera—coupé-lit, wagon- 
lit, corridor train and the steamboat from London to Marseilles. 

Of these four ways the coupé-lit is the most expensive and 
the quickest. You leave London at eleven one day and ina 
little over twenty-four hours you are landed at any point on the 
French side of the Riviera. The expense averages ten pounds. 
The wagon-lit is nearly as expensive, the corridor train, by 
which you can (if you choose) break your journey once or twice 
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is about one pound less, sleeping twice on your way and avoid- 
ing the most expensive hotels. For instance, leaving London 
at eleven, you get to Paris soon after six, and if you choose to 
walk across to a quiet and comfortable hotel opposite the station, 
“The Hétel du Nord,” next morning to go off from the other 
station and break your journey at Avignon, you arrive at any 
point on the French Riviera the next day by mid-day. You 
get an excellent lunch and a very good dinner in the corridor 
train. By steamer you pay about three pounds, and four pounds 
takes you to your destination comfortably. 

Avignon is a very curious old town, the remains of the old 
fortifications, the many historical buildings, give it an exceptional 
charm to people interested in these things. It is also close to the 
Tarascon country, about which so many legends and traditions 
exist still, having been handed down in the poems and ballads of 
Provence. The name, as perhaps some do not know, is derived 
from a Greek word “ Tarasque,” signifying horrible or terrible, and 
the most popular tradition is of a dragon of that name, who de- 
vastated the country, and had a peculiar appreciation for children 
and youthful maidens, whom he devoured with satisfaction. 
Martha, “the Sister of Mary,” being by good fortune once in 
that country, exorcised the reptile and drove it into the Rhone, 
where it was drowned. The town called Tarascon stands at the 
mouth of the Rhone. 

French scenery is proverbially unpicturesque, with those “ bits ” 
here and there to prove the rule about exceptions ; and the long 
stretches of flat fields, the absence of fine trees, makes the con- 
trast when you reach the Riviera something very delightful. 

In old days “ Liguria ”"—this part of Provence is now so much 
more known by its departmental name of Alpes Maritimes 
that people often forget all the way from Marseilles to Venti- 
miglia (the Italian frontier) is old Provence. 

After leaving Marseilles, passing Toulon—where no longer 
convicts expiate their crimes in the hulks—you pass the various 
health resorts in quick succession. Hyeéres, then Cannes and 
Grasse, Fréjus, St. Raphael, Antibes, Nice, Villefranche, Beaulieu, 
Monte Carlo and Monaco, and then comes Menton, the last of 
the French stations. 

From Menton, Cap Martin—a lovely wooded promontory, 
on which a huge hotel is a prominent feature—is reached either 
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on foot or by a short drive. It lies between Menton and 
Monte Carlo. Over the Italian frontier comes Bordighera, then 
San Remo and much farther on Rapallo, 

Though Ventimiglia is the frontier town, the actual Italian 
frontier is only a mile from Menton. It is there the custom 
house officials reside and look at every horse that passes and 
repasses, the rules about horses being very strict. A special 
“ permesso” is required for every horse, and an explanation is 
required if anything has been changed in its appearance. 

Any horse landed in France from England has to pay a de- 
posit of twenty pounds, going into Italy another twenty pounds 
is deposited, the money being paid back when the horse returns. 

Menton, or if its older Italian name is preferred, Mentone, 
shares with Grasse the reputation of being better sheltered from 
the Mistral (the dreaded wind of these regions) than any of the 
other health resorts on the Mediterranean. 

We have heard Menton called relaxing, but we did not find 
it so. Grasse and its fashionable neighbour Cannes are with 
Monte Carlo better known, much more expensive, and offer 
* more amusement than Menton, which is quiet with some very 
pleasant society. It is increasingly sought after and merits 
many good words if only for three characteristics. Its climate, 
its beauty, and the moderation of all the requirements of life. It 
is very much less expensive than its neighbours.* 

It is not always free from rain, wind and grey days, but its 
average of bright sunny days carefully taken during ten years by 
Bréa amount to two hundred and fourteen a year, which is a 
goodly proportion. 

November is reckoned the worst month, but even then— 
taking the whole winter through—Menton reminded us (if my 
country people will forgive me!) of a Scotch summer with a 
hotter sun and a sometimes colder wind. 

The town itself running forward on a small promontory 
divides the place into two bays, the East and the West Bay. 
The whole is surrounded bya semi-circle of cliffs and rocks 
gpening up in the form of. gorges and valleys, and running 
upwards to meet. first the Alpes Maritimes and then their 
greater brothers behind. 

These volcanic rocks and cliffs near the sea take a thousand 
lovely colours, and reflect the sun’s rays with great power— 


* You can live ez pension at any hotel at Menton from seven to ten francs a day. 
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precipitous and barren near the sea and on their summits, they 
are clothed with evergreen trees on the lower slopes, that shelve 
down to the bright little rivers that fertilize the valleys. 

Besides refracting the sun’s rays, the rocks shelter the place 
from any wind, and the beauty of the whole lingers in one’s 
memory; there are two things in particular one never can 
forget—the sunrise on. the Mediterranean and the sunset on 
the rocks. The colour of the sea is at all times a joy and 
feast to the eye, and the different currents give a variety of 
blues and purples that save the wide expanse of the “ tideless 
sea” from monotony. 

Turning your back to the sea and looking inland “ Alps on 
Alps arise” in front of you—the nearest of the higher peaks 
powdered with snow, the farther off pure white against the 
azure sky. The beautiful valleys lead to several most curious 
old world towns, perched high over head, but reached by donkey 
paths for pedestrians, or by excellent and splendidly-engineered 
roads by carriages; only—as some of these roads in their 
steepest parts are guiltless of parapets, nervous people may not 
fully appreciate them. 

Backwards and forwards on the face of the precipitous hills 
you drive, seeing above you an apparently inaccessible town ; 
when you arrive you find a splendid view and the town quaint, 
picturesque and very dirty. The streets reached through old 
archways are so narrow that a laden donkey can only just move 
between the houses. A bit of real old times lies before you intact, 
and like every building of ancient days—when every one tried 
to get possession of his neighbour’s goods—built for purposes of 
defence. 

Each valley appears lovelier than the last ; from the heights 
you look down on the old olive trees, and catch glimpses of the 
sea or landscape through their quivering silver leaves. Mingled 
with the delicate silvery grey come the. bright: green of the 
lemon trees and the still darker orange trees ; whilst in unex- 
pected places, the quaintest and primmest little fir trees stand— 
models of the stiff toy trees of Noah’s Ark of many years ago. 
Eucalyptus trees come in more plentifully as you near the sea, 
and the undergrowth is beautified by many a bush of rosemary, 
bog myrtle and patches of maidenhair ferns. Rosemary indeed 
grows wild all over the place, taking such scanty hold of ledges 
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of rock sometimes, that it is only on trial you are convinced 
it is securely rooted in. Beneath the olive trees are masses of 
violet plants. 

_ In times when the olive harvest is expected to be very good, 
millions of violet plants are torn away, as their presence makes 
the gathering up of the olives difficult and almost impossible ; 
but there are seasons when the labour is not worth while, and 
when the whole place is carpeted with their splendid colour 
and the air is full of their fragrance. The vegetation is good 
all through the winter, though of course the perfection of 
splendour comes in early spring. 

But all through December, January and February nothing 
reminds you of its being winter. The trees are chiefly ever- 
greens, the lemon and orange trees, the graceful pepper trees 
with their little red berries, palm trees of various kinds—some 
with great clusters of yellow dates (which, however, never ripen 
there), the eucalyptus, of which about seventy varieties are said 
to grow all along the Riviera; endless kinds of acacias, flower 
in February, while all through these months long trails of 
heliotrope, geranium and roses hang over the walls. Many 
splendid creepers flower later on, and some shrubs —for instance 
the Budleya is said to grow here and in no other part of France, 
though there is a different variety in many a garden near Paris. 
The luxuriance of plants we grow in a much more dwarfed form 
in hothouses at home, reminds one constantly of the different 
climate. Bougainvillia clambers everywhere, and roses in pro- 
fusion. . . . It is all very lovely and revolutionizes one’s idea 
of the seasons completely. 

The chief wealth of the people of Menton and its neighbour- 
hood is derived from lemons and olives. Menton shares with 
Beaulieu and Cap Martin the reputation of having the finest olive 
trees, as they are the oldest. The trees are said to have been 
planted by the Romans, and look any age. The gnarled, twisted, 
knotted stems are very curious and very picturesque, and the 
people (who are excessively industrious) take infinite care of them. 
The best manure for these trees is old rags, and these parti- 
coloured bundles are collected from many an Italian and French 
slum. In order to keep the earth well about the roots of these 
trees, small well-built terraces are made. Sometimes one terrace 
is devoted to a single tree. Sometimes a whole hill side is 
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terraced in this way, and the stone work is well built after the 
fashion of the Scotch dykes, without any mortar, an art which 
is said to be dying out in Scotland. 

The effect of these hundreds of terraces gives a characteristic 
feature, not only here but all along the coast. 

The olives here, however, are not the edible ones, they are 
used for oil ; and the refuse and inferior olives make a lamp oil 
much used in the neighbourhood. Ina good year 800,000 lbs. 
of good olive oil is exported from Menton and the neighbour- 
hood. Up the little rivers Carei and Borrigo and others stand 
the picturesque little oil mills, sending forth an unsavoury odour 
and a black oily liquid to pollute the streams. 

Gathering up the olives forms the occupation of many hun- 
dreds of old men, women and children all through the late 
autumn, and through the winter months you see kneeling 
groups of people industriously picking up the small black fruit. 

Lemons grow, and are gathered all the year round ; there is 
no special harvest time for them. Forty millions is the average 
exported from Menton and neighbourhood—these go chiefly to 
the interior of France, the North of Europe, and America. 

The huge baskets, carried down to the quay by the women, 
on their heads, or on the donkeys, are filled with a fruit, the 
fragrance of which is not often represented by the travelled 
lemons we receive in England. The freshly-gathered fruit has 
a moisture and bloom on it that makes its touch a delight, but it 
cannot be sent off in that state—the big baskets are left in sheds 
till the moisture is dry. The lemons are then carefully examined, 
all that the experienced sorter does not think fit for the journey 
are rejected; the perfect ones are wrapped in coarse blotting paper, 
arranged in great cases, and despatched to their destination. 

The price of lemons at the port of embarkation depends en- 
tirely upon the season. The lowest price is twelve to fifteen 
francs a thousand, the highest price fifty to sixty francs ; seventy 
francs is quite an exceptional price in a good season. 

A few cédrats grow here also—the fruit, the colour of a lemon, 
with much of its flavour, is the size of a very large melon, and 
not unlike a melon in shape. 

It is one of the strange things to see this big fruit suspended 
only by a very slender twig, but the same thing strikes one 
about lemons; to see nine good-sized lemons clinging to the 
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smallest stalk,—which is weighed down and does not break,— 
fills one with surprise. 

The oranges, growing profusely, are not very good at 'Men- 
ton, though the loaded trees are very ornamental in the shrub- 
beries, where the intensely dark green leaves set off the golden 
balls, something in the same way that the splendid dark glossy 
leaves of the pomegranate set off that beautiful fragrant fruit ; 
but the oranges themselves are not to be compared with those 
from Spain, Palermo, or the Balearic Islands. There is only one 
season for orange picking here, the end of February or the be- 
ginning of March, and only an average of a million go away. 

As, however, the oranges and lemons are wanted in the shape 
of fruit, the flowers are not sold in any quantities, and are 
naturally not cheap. The flowers in Menton are not so cheap 
or so plentiful as at Cannes for instance, and though there is a 
fair supply in the market, there is no flower market all to itself; 
some of the shops have abundant flowers, but all more or less 
dear for a place where so many flowers grow. The truth is, 
that the wealth of bloom that so enchants you as you pass 
-along, belongs to gardens of villas, hotels, etc., and are not sold. 
The flowers you buy are generally brought from other places. 

Some pretty furniture is made from the olive wood, orange 
wood, acacia, caroub, etc., but it is sold at fancy prices, generally 
to strangers as a matter of course. Some essences are also made. 

All provisions are fairly moderate at Menton, especially 
when the fact is taken into consideration that hardly a single 
thing grows or is found in the place. 

The mutton mostly comes from Algeria and the North of 
France, veal from Auvergne. There is no pasture, no fields to 
speak of round Menton. Beef comes from various places, and 
we found it better than the usual tough and stringy meat very 
often presented in France. Fish of every kind is good, though 
we never could find out if we were indebted to the Mediterranean 
alone for it—fresh sardines, grey mullet (later on, red also), 
turbot and soles, salmon, whiting and trout. There is a fish 
called /oup, for which we never could find the English equiva- 
lent. Watching the men fishing for sardines was always a 
pretty sight—the red caps, the animated gestures, as they drew 
in the nets, all gave pleasure to see. 

Peas, French beans, and salad of every kind grow all the year 
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round. . One fruit, called cacz; we never saw elsewhere, and it is 
supposed to be confined to a limited portion of the Riviera. It 
looks like a tomato, tastes a little like a grape, and has to be eaten 
like a grape. Before it is ripe the skin is curiously astringent, 
but when ripe—and it ripens suddenly—it is perfectly delicious. 

However pretty a place may be, and however charming, with- 
out an outlet it becomes monotonous, and it is precisely this 
that makes Menton so pleasant a residence. 

Good walkers have endless excursions before them ; the patient 
donkeys are there for those who like to use them, and the drives 
are quite delightful,though the steep places sometimes, being desti- 
tute of parapets, make nervous people glad to be at home again. 

Like all other places of interest on that coast, the small towns 
are perched upon the top of the highest and apparently inacces- 
sible heights. You arrive to find the place as it was a thousand 
years ago, with narrow, winding streets, often consisting of stone 
staircases, shallow, uneven, and barely permitting any one to 
pass between the houses; always dirty, and with lovely arches 
often at either end. 

These old towns, perched among the high, rocky hills, are 
repeated in Menton itself ; and if the exquisite valleys are en- 
chanting, all the towns offer endless delight to the antiquarian 
or the artist. They are quite delightful, giving life and colour 
to dry, historical facts, and bringing the picturesque past vividly 
into the prosaic present. 

For there is nothing changed: the history of the old time is 
written everywhere, and is engraved on the architecture of each 
town. Menton itself is strongly built. Founded originally by pirates, 
from whom the Prince of Monaco is descended, the place was 
strengthened as the inhabitants became more peaceful and anxious 
to live quietly, wishing to protect themselves from other pirates, 
the more dreaded Saracens, and the neighbouring provinces. 

Hence the narrow streets and narrow archways easy of defence, 
of houses built back to back, of the advantage taken of the solid 
rocks, 

The tall houses facing the sea look like terraces at a distance 
—each floor recedes the length of a room—and these receding 
flats continue the effect of the repeated terraces characteristic of 
the country. 


Many of these flats are freeholds, and what is interesting, 
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many are in the possession of the direct descendants of .those 
who built them many hundred years ago. 

It says much for the climate as for the masonry that these 
- buildings show so little the effect of years. 

From every floor—except the most imposing—flutters the 
family washing, and it is something to be grateful for, that such 
bright and lovely colours predominate among the grey and 
brown rags. But the people have that sense of colour which 
adds a charm to every corner in the place. An orange kerchief, 
a scarlet apron, sometimes a vividly coloured sash round the 
men’s waists, who, as a rule, wear no stockings, but have the long 
swathed gaiters, which obtain among some of the regiments. 

Like all people who carry burdens on their heads, they walk 
well, and are very graceful. Nothing prettier can be conceived 
than some of these people following their donkeys down the 
precipitous donkey paths, the donkeys, laden with oil-barrels, 
pine cones, wood or lemons, have generally scarlet tassels some- 
where, the men walking with the free step of all mountaineers, 
in shirt sleeves or old brown velveteen jacket, a crimson sash, 
and on their heads a flat bonnet like a real Tam-o’-Shanter. 

The women wear a coloured handkerchief on their heads, on 
festive days a flat straw hat, like a plate embroidered in colour 
with floating ribbons. These figures come glinting down among 
the silvery olive leaves, whose grey-green seems exactly the 
appropriate background. 

We must name some of the prettiest valleys and most 
interesting old towns, to give some idea of what can be seen in 
the neighbourhood. 

First comes Gorbio, the most interesting, picturesque, and one 
of the oldest, unchanged for a thousand years. This is the donkeys’ 
head-quarters, and most of the donkeys come from there every 
day. The path is very steep, but four miles lands you there in 
the middle of one of the dirtiest possible places. The pro- 
prietors of the donkeys send women or lads with the animals to 
ply for hire at Menton. These donkey drivers having four 
steep miles to go down, four to go up, and generally a long 
excursion besides, receive one franc from the proprietor, who 
also pays one franc to the Government—the charge for ordinary 
excursions is five francs. If, therefore, the strangers give a 
liberal pourboire, no one can say the people are over paid. 

Besides {Gorbio, there is Castellar, old and quaint, not so 
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fascinating as Gorbio to look at, and quite as dirty ; Les Montis, 
farther on La Cascade, the Vallon des Chataigniers, Val de 
Menton, the great hills of St. Agnes and Le Berceau, Le Grand 
Mont, l’Annonciade, all beautiful in their various ways, Sospel and 
Castiglione, Roquebrune and La Turbie, much further off. 

Monaco and Monte Carlo are within an easy drive, Cap 
Martin close to Menton with its magnificent olive trees ; on the 
other side the old village of Grimaldi clinging to a steep hill. 
It is there where a public oven in the open air bakes most ex- 
cellent bread for the whole village. Then come Ventimiglia 
and Bordighera, both over the Italian frontier. Each drive has 
its own special interest and charm, each — while having the 
general resemblance all Italian masonry has— showing some 
special characteristic. 

Bordighera, built on a promontory, forms a very pretty “ dis- 
tance” seen from Menton. Ventimiglia—though much nearer— 
is out of sight—lying in a bay. 

The history of Menton is interesting, but like the history of 
all old places, tinged by romance. It was the battle-field and 
bone of contention for generations among the neighbours ; 
annexed in turn by one or the other, sometimes for a short time 
independent ; finally annexed to France in 1860, it has flourished 
peacefully ever since. 

Frontier hatred still obtains to some degree, and tact and 
temper are required; but there is no doubt that the annexation 
was welcome to the people on religious grounds, the hatred among 
the Roman Catholics of the famous “ Statuto” and the loss of the 
Pope’s temporal power having made them quite willing and even 
eager to be one with a government on friendly and loyal terms 
with the Pope. 

Since 1860 the only disturbance has been the earthquake of 1887. 

Every different village has its own patois. At Menton, as is 
natural, a mixture of French and Italian is spoken, some of the 
old Provencal dialect appearing occasionally. 

The people are very frugal, living chiefly on bread and 
tomatoes, eating meat only four times a year, when medical 
assistance is often required as a sequel. 

Menton is full of hotels and villas. We cannot say it is the 
best, since we never tried any other, but after four months’ 
experience we have a grateful recollection of the Hétel Bellevue, 
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where we found great civility, moderate charges, and very 
excellent cooking. 

The most expensive thing in Menton is a carriage, and terms 
must always be made beforehand. There is a tariff for all 
excursions, and it is as well not to let any concierge make the 
arrangement. 

The lovely blues and greys of the Mediterranean and the sea 
air, the sunshine, fragrance and quiet, make Menton to us one of 
the most delightful of all the delightful places on that sunny shore, 
and a pleasant memory to look back upon always. 


CeOoHE OFPH AO T~> 


Once Loved. 


I MET her in the country where the flowers 
Decked all our pathway ’neath the summer moon. 
There her sweet presence blessed the passing hours, 
Hallowed the morning—crowned the afternoon. 
Gently I whispered while I held her hand. 
Sweetly she answered. Did she understand ? 


I met her in the brisk and busy town, 
Surrounded by adorers rich and suave. 
I gazed upon a sheen of satin gown, 
And saw her bright eyes dancing. Mine were grave. 
All life seemed smiling in this giddy land, 
Yet I was mournful. Did she understand ? 


I met her by the sad and sighing sea, 
We watched the sunset dying ’neath the blue. 
She whispered still her heart was all for me, 
And murmured of a love that’s ever true. 
While leaping waves re-echoed on the strand 
The vows she plighted. Did they understand ? 


I met her in a dream. Long years had fled, 
Since fair and faithless she had strayed away. 
I thought she wandered with the holy dead, 
And listened to the words her lips would say. 
“Why did you trust me? Love—your life was good, 
Mine could not follow—yet you understood.” 
WINIFRED GRAHAM. 





A Matter of Taste, 


‘By STEWART DAWSON. 
I. 


“HERE you are, Bertie; now run your eye over that, and teli 
me what you think of it?” And as he spoke Mr. Le Mesurier 
shaded his eyes very knowingly from the glare of the sun (a 
trick he imitated with a tolerable grace from the habitués of 
Christie’s), and stared at a large canvas, which had just been 
taken from its packing-case, and placed against the wall of his 
comfortable study. 

“What I think of it, Mr. Le Mesurier?” replied the young 
man addressed as “ Bertie,” in somewhat hesitating interroga- 
tion; his eyes wandering from the picture to Mr. Le Mesurier, 
and from Mr. Le Mesurier to that worthy’s pretty daughter 
Jessie; who, as she stood by her father’s side in her dainty 
morning frock, was assuredly better worth looking at than any 
other object in the room, animate or inanimate. 

Small wonder that when that young man’s eyes rested on 
Jessie’s face they wandered no more, but continued to gaze with 
all a lover’s infatuation on her pretty little features, which 
features the young lady was at that very moment screwing up 
into a very piquant expression, half of command, half of 
entreaty, which said, as plain as looks can speak, “ Agree with 
papa, for Heaven’s sake ; don’t abuse his pet new picture, or we 
must take the consequences, and that means looking out for 
squalls,” 

Now Bertie Wydville could see about as far through a brick 
wall as most young men, and that was not very far; for young 
men, even when, like Bertie, they are Fellows of their college, 
are not to be compared with girls for the possession of “ gump- 
tion;” but from Jessie he could take a cue with a quickness 
that sometimes surprised even himsclf, and, accordingly, he 
forthwith betook himself, although with no little reluctance, to 
study the staring, glaring canvas which constituted Mr. Le 
Mesurier’s latest addition to the pictorial glories of Watling- 


ford Manor, and to endeavour, by the time it had been twice 
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repeated, to frame an answer to Mr. Le Mesurier’s enquiry, 
“What he thought of it ?” 

_ Nor was it easy to give that answer off-hand. The picture 
was one of which you might think anything, or nothing; the 
latter for choice. As far as could be judged for varnish and 
“restorations,” it represented a tall, gaunt, and repellent female, 
with hair drawn up high over a cushion and heavily powdered, 
clad in a flaring gown of the crudest yellow, square cut, and 
outrageously decolletée. 

“It’s a remarkable work, Mr. Le Mesurier,” he at last managed 
to remark, with all the diplomacy he could command. “ You've 
a wonderful eye for a—a—a—an old master,” he had hesitated, 
hoping that his host would himself supply the name of the 
painter to whom he was expected to attribute this master-piece 
of portraiture; but, failing such assistance, was fain to take 
refuge in a generality. 

“Ah! no mistake about it, is there, my boy ?” returned the 
senior in huge delight. “The drapery, and that high light on 
the forehead and nose,” and Mr. Le Mesurier began to make 
‘ cabalistic semi-circular passes with his right hand, the thumb 
being held stiffly and aggressively outstretched, over the por- 
trait’s features —another trick by the way which he had 
acquired, and paid for acquiring, in the King Street sale rooms. 

“T don’t suppose there’s a better specimen of him in the 
kingdom, outside of Windsor, perhaps,” added the honest 
virtuoso with bated breath, as becomes a loyal picture fancier 
when speaking of the possessions of his sovereign. “Come, 
give it a name, Bertie, and tell me what you think of it?” 

The time had come to speak out: Bertie must assign this 
miserable daub to someone, and to someone, moreover, of the 
first importance ; for in the matter of names, at any rate, Mr. 
Le Mesurier tolerated no mediocrity; did not his collection 
possess, according to the testimony of his picture frames, more 
Michael Angelos and Leonardos than all other collections 
north of the Alps could combine to show? Being of the powder 
period, this sign-board must, argued Bertie, be in its present 
owner’s estimation, either a Sir Joshua or a Gainsborough ; and 
as it was preposterous seriously to consider the picture as the 
work of either, the choice seemed quite immaterial. Bertie, there- 
fore, with desperate calmness, and feeling as if he were lighting 
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his pipe in a powder magazine, pronounced the canvas to be in 
his opinion “ One of the finest Gainsboroughs he had ever seen.” 

The hazard was not a success; Jessie, who had vainly been 
endeavouring from behind her father’s back to prompt her lover 
with the correct solution of the puzzle by the aid of the deaf 
and dumb alphabet, retired despairing into the recesses of the 
deep bay-window ; while pity and contempt struggled to dis- 
play themselves on the generally expressionless features of the 
collector, as he ejaculated : 

“Gainsborough, my poor boy! Why, I thought you knew 
something of pictures; leastways, you try to talk as if you 
did. Gainsborough never painted anything like what's in that 
frame—-—” 

“No, no; of course not, Mr. Le Mesurier,” assented Bertie 
hastily, as well he might. 

“No, Bertie, he never did, because he couldn’t ; he hadn’t got 
itin him. There’s only one man who could have painted that 
picture ; and how do I know it? Why, let alone the rest of it, 
I know it by the hands. Look at ’em, Bertie; ever see any- 
thing like em? . Look at the fingers, there’s tapering elegance 
for you. If you can’t tell a Vandyck by the hands, you’re no 
judge of painting, I can tell you.” 

“Vandyck!” gasped Bertie. “Why, Mr. Le Mesurier, this 
figure’s dressed in the style of Gainsborough or Sir Joshua 
Reynolds—powdered hair and P 

“What of that, you stupid fellow? Can’t one painter borrow 
from another, so to speak? And didn’t they, too? Look here! 
What about that picture of Lord Postobit’s, as was sold at 
Christie’s last month? Where’s the catalogue? I’ve got it 
somewhere handy, I know. Ah! here you are. ‘Gainsborough, 
R.A.” Wonder they never made Vandyck a R.A., he painted a 
sight better than your Mr. Gainsborough ; ‘ Portraits of two 
young men in Vandyck habits ;’ didn’t look a bit like any 
habits I ever made—leastways saw, I should say.” The last cor- 
rection was made hastily, and with some confusion. “ Never 
mind, that’s neither here nor there, as the saying is. All I ask 
is this: ‘If your Mr. Gainsborough could go and borrow habits 
and what not from Vandyck, ain’t Vandyck going to borrow 
back a bit when he wants it, even if it is a bit of hair-powder, and 
if not, why not? Will your cleverness please to tell me ¢hat ?’” 
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“Why not?” retorted Bertie somewhat hotly. “ Why, because 
it’s not very easy for Vandyck or anyone else to borrow from a 
man torn nearly a hundred years after his own death, and——” 

“Oh, ah! Mr. Oxford Scholar. How can a man be born a 
hundred years after his own death?” returned Mr. Le Mesurier, 
deftly escaping from his chronological difficulty under cover of 
grammatical criticism. “Habits or no habits, powder or no 
powder, this is a Vandyck safe enough; look at the hands, | 
tell you, look at the fingers ; why, they’re like——” 

“Tallow dips, five to the pound!” ejaculated Bertie bitterly, 
as he cast a contemptuous glance at the shapeless, colourless 
digits sprawling across the offending canvas, 

“’Erbert Wydville, ’Erbert Wydville!” says Mr. Le Mesuricr, 
dignified but h-less from emotion, “you may sneer at your ’ost 
and your old friend if you like, that’s college manners, I s’pose, 
but show some respect for the works of genius, and if you’re too 
ignorant to appreciate ’em, ‘old your tongue, my boy, if you 
please.. For if you can’t do that, there’s an end of friendship 
betwixt you and me, as sure as my name’s William Williamson 

“Le Mesurier !” 

Wherewith the worthy Squire of Watlingford gathered himself 
together with exceeding majesty, and strode from the room. 
Judging by the firm assurance of his peroration, and the im- 
pressive air of conviction with which it was delivered, you would 
have been inclined to doubt anything rather than the fact that 
the name of the Squire aforesaid was William Williamson Le 
Mesurier ; and indeed, that combination of names figured large 
on his farm-carts, his book-plates, and his visiting cards; but 
there had been a time, and that not so long ago, when he had 
known nothing of farm-carts or book-plates, and when his cards 
were larger and devoted entirely to business purposes, and in 
those not far distant days he was known to all and sundry, not 
as William Williamson Le Mesurier, but as young Bill Measures, 
son and heir of old Bill Measures, the Merchant King of the 
Ready-Made Tailoring trade, whose head quarters were in 
Knightrider Street, E.C., and whose branch establishments were 
everywhere within the Bills of Mortality. 

“ Bertie, if you’re not more careful, I’ll never speak to you 
again! and as for marrying you ” the speaker paused, partly 
perhaps to give greater emphasis to what was to follow, but 
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mainly because it is hard to speak when the breath is suddenly 
stopped_by circumstances beyond the speaker’s control, and her 
threat was never finished. 

“Careful indeed!” said the other, after a pause with which 
neither appeared in any way discontented. “I take jolly good 
care of you, Jessie, and of myself. Who else have I got to care 
for?” 

“Why, for papa, you stupid boy,” replied Jessie ; “don’t you 
‘see how mad you make him, criticising everything about the 
house, and finding fault with each new thing he buys?” 

“Then, my dear Jessie, he shouldn’t be always asking my 
opinion. What’s the good of his trying to get me, or anyone 
else, to believe that that ghastly signboard is a Vandyck, or that 
plate, all over George III. hall mark, is real Queen Anne, and 
being nasty all the evening because I won’t back him up in it?” 

“At any rate, 1 think you might manage him a bit better, 
Bertie. You think it very clever, now, don’t you, to find fault 
with everything? but it’s just as clever to have a good word 
for things sometimes, and all your cleverness will do for us is to 
turn you out of this house one of these days, if you exasperate 
pa beyond bearing.” 

Bertie pulled at his moustache a bit savagely, during the 
delivery of this exordium, which was somewhat stronger than 
Jessie’s wont, and then replied, “I daresay you're right, little 
woman ; it’s easy enough to see the faults in your father’s 
precious purchases, but it would take a jolly clever fellow to 
see their merits. I must try and be a jolly clever fellow, but 
it’s an awfully up-hill job. I’m ‘afraid the two years of school- 
mastering I did between Oxford and the Bar, have left an 
indelible brand on me, and I go through life with a blue pencil 
in my hand, dealing out marks right and left to my fellow 
creatures.” 

“Well, sir, had you never a favourite pupil, to whom you gave 
alot of good marks, which he didn’t a bit deserve? That's 
what you’ve got to do with papa. Now agree with him in 
everything for two days, and you'll have him in such a henwenily 
temper, that he’ll say yes to whatever you ask him.” 

“Even if it’s ats 

“Yes,” with a little nod; and a very becoming blush, “even if 
it's———” 
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Again an interrupted speech of the young lady’s ; an /zatus 
however by no means valde deflendus by either party. 

Bertie really behaved very well after this ; not that this was 
so very much to his credit, for Jessie was a prize of quite sufficient 
value both for her intrinsic merits, and for her prospects of 
worldly possessions to make it well worth her lover’s while to 
treat her father’s crotchets with civility and forbearance. Thus 
it came to pass that a notable scheme of the old gentleman’s 
was received with the utmost gravity, and even with hearty 
commendation; no less a scheme, be it mentioned, than the 
stocking of the scantily-furnished shelves of the Watlingford 
Manor Library, with “original editions, all the original editions, 
my boy, of Homer and Shakespeare, Virgil and Milton, and— 
and the rest of ’em,” said Mr. Le Mesurier, expressing a vague- 
ness which was doubtless in his thoughts, “in their paper covers 
as they came out monthly, illustrations and all; I know an 
original edition when I see it—have I shown you my Dickens 
and Thackeray? Well, I'll have the whole lot just that way; 
what do you think of the idea, eh, Bertie ?” 

“It’s a great idea, Mr. Le Mesurier,” replied Bertie slowly, as 
if pondering with due care the answer to so momentous a 
question, “I doubt if any library has a complete set of the 
works you mention; and I’m sure of this, that if there’s one man 
in this world equal to the task of getting them together, you're 
that man.” 

“Thank you, my boy, thank you; that’s hearty of you,” re- 
turned Mr. Le Mesurier, beaming with honest pride ; “ one of these 
days we'll go up to London together, and see about it; you 
shall take me about among them literary coves as you know, 
and we'll soon get the job fixed up amongst us.” 

And Bertie agreed with great cordiality of manner, but with 
a fixed determination that that expedition should never, if he 
could possibly avoid it, be undertaken. 

Things then remained for some time 2” statu guo at Watling- 
ford Manor ; Bertie’s knowledge on many topics was really useful to 
his host, and any attempts the young man may have made to 
cut short his visit, half-hearted attempts at best, were promptly 
over-ruled. Still, though the course of true love ran smoother 
than on “Vandyck Friday,” as the date of that critical episode 
had been christened, Jessie and her lover had by no means felt 
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themselves. emboldened to put their fate to the arbitrament of 
the simple but momentous question ; nor is there any knowing 
how long things might have remained thus undecided, had it 
not been for an event which at first blush has but little connection 
with love affairs, being in fact no other than the annual shooting 
of the Watlingford coverts, an important function which was 
always conducted with due pomp and deliberation at the end of 
November or thereabouts. Time was when Mr. Le Mesurier 
had expressed a desire to hold his yearly battue in May or June, 
November being in his opinion a disagreeable month for out- 
of-door occupations, but that was when he was new to the réle 
of a country gentleman, in the days when he shot the fox, and 
performed other sporting eccentricities, of which it would argue 
a sad lack of judgment now to remind him. 

Rendered wiser by experience, the Squire of Watlingford now 
organized his shooting parties in due season and on a very 
elaborate scale, with no lack of guests, or of creature comforts 
in cellar and larder, for their entertainment ; nor did he leave to 
the last minute the stocking of his woods with a sufficiency of 
pheasants, since that terrible day when two large consignments 
from the London market, whose delivery had, ashe ever after- 
wards maintained, been maliciously delayed, were hastily let 
loose the night before one of his big shoots in his two principal 
coverts, with the result that while the Park Wood was found to 
be swarming with hens, and but little else, nothing but cocks 
were to be met with in the not far distant Miller’s Coppice. 

No such untoward contretemps marred the shoot of this 
present year of grace. 

The hour had come and the men, also the pheasants, and in 
due course the luncheon, a meal which although ungraced—in 
accordance with Mr. Le Mesurier’s ungallant regulations—by 
the presence of ladies, was none the less for that of aldermanic 
proportions and elaboration. 

Bertie, who was a keen but indifferent shot, and no great 
luncheon-eater, never stood higher in his host’s estimation than 
on these occasions. It was meat and drink to the ex-tailor to 
find a field-sport at which he excelled his country-bred junior, 
for as a game-shot, the “Squire,” who had probably never fired 
at fur or feathers till he was past forty, displayed a natural 
aptitude which must have been born, not made in him, Then 
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again, had Bertie played a more vigorous knife and fork on his 
own account, he would not have so admirably taken the duties 
of hospitality off his senior’s shoulders throughout the meal in 
question. The young gentleman was therefore in the highest of 
high favour, when by his unlucky propensity for setting things 
right—but let our story tell itself in due form. 

Luncheon was over—such a luncheon! Dishes hot and dishes 
cold, topping up with cold plum-pudding and Devonshire cream, 
a seductive combination, but a terrible foe to active exercise, a 
worse to straight shooting, and ere the party made a fresh start, 
there arose a cry for sherry, and straightway out of a capacious 
magnum, protected with wicker work and gay with silver 
mountings, the cups were filled with an amber liquid of inviting 
aspect. But with the tasting came bitter words of discontent. 
Mr. Le Mesurier made haste to pour the contents of his beaker 
into a handy fern-clump and to ask, “ Who’s been having larks 
with the sherry bottle?” While old Sir Caux Crewe roundly 
asserted the liquor to be “Rot! and pretty devilish bad rot 
too!” an opinion in which all appeared to coincide except 
Bertie, who not only drained his small silver mug with every 
appearance of satisfaction, but held it out for replenishment. 

Surely never since the days of Oliver Twist did a demand for 
“more” excite greater sensation. True, the company in general 
knew no more about wine than any other chance dozen of honest 
souls might know; but Sir Caux was an undoubted authority 
on the matter. Did he not, more avorum, put three bottles 
beneath his belt every evening between dinner and bedtime ?— 
while his daylight hours were by no means so abstemiously 
spent as his ancestors’ had been. And as for Mr. Le Mesurier, 
did not his credit as a connoisseur of the juice of the grape rest 
on his having given the highest price recorded at Christie’s for 
champagne ?— champagne, by the way, so old that it proved 
absolutely undrinkable — but that was a detail usually sup- 
pressed when the Squire told his “ Veuve Cliquot” yarn. 

“Sorry you want such a physicking as two doses of this’ll come 
to, Bertie,” remarked his host grimly. 

“Why, my poor boy,” added Sir Caux, with all that pity 
which advanced middle-age reserves for extreme youth, im- 
plying, or striving to imply, that sixty-five wouldn’t at any price 
be five-and-twenty, even if it could, “why, my poor boy, | 
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thought you knew a bit about wine—though how you should I 
can’t imagine, for I’ve never seen you drink any worth speaking 
of—but how you can bring yourself to swallow that filthy 
rubbish, licks me. You’ve a queer taste in sherry, anyhow.” 

“It’s not sherry, of course, Sir Caux, and that’s one reason 
you don’t do it justice. You tasted it expecting sherry, and 
because it’s something quite different nothing fits in as an 
explanation, but that the wine’s bad. Not a bit of it, the wine’s 
good enough ; I can’t say I ever met a better of its kind!” 

““Tts kind!’” retorted the old gentleman, “and what kind 
does your cleverness make it out to be?” 

“It’s a very choice old white Bordeaux of some sort, whai I 
can’t be quite sure, but if you’ve any Chateau d’Yquem in your 
cellars, Mr. Le Mesurier——” 

“Tf I’ve any Chateau d’Yquem? of course I have. Didn't I 
buy twenty dozen out of the Tuileries cellars when I was in 
Paris the year after the war? But do you think I can’t 
recognize my own wines? Where do you think my taste’s gone 
to?” 

“ Aye, where’s our taste gone to?” echoed Sir Caux. 

“Where is anybody’s taste for a delicate wine likely to be,” 
responded Bertie, “after three helpings of sweets—and such 
sweets? The fact is, after plum-pudding and Devonshire cream, 
you can neither of you tell the difference between good Bor- 
deaux and bad sherry ; and I don’t much wonder at it.” 

And Bertie sauntered away to join the other guests, who were 
preparing to resume their guns, leaving the two seniors speech- 
less with indignation, an indignation by no means mitigated 
by the arrival some ten minutes later of a special emissary on a 
pony, an emissary from Mr. Watkin, the butler at Watlingford 
Manor, an emissary bearing two bottles of sherry, and a hurried 
note expressing the butler’s profound regret at discovering that 
the large wickered flask had been that morning filled by a 
careless underling, xo¢ with the accustomed sherry, but with the 
Tuileries Chateau d’Yquem. 

At the receipt of this information the two old gentlemen who 
were by this time alone, glared at each other in the silence of ex- 
asperation. At last, as if making the best of a bad job, they 
each despatched a large bumper of the | newly-arrived 
Amontillado—and felt better! well enough to speak in fact. 
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“ Watkin’s an ass,” said his master; and there was no doubt 
he spoke from his heart. 

“And so is that young man Wydville,” chimed in Sir Caux, 

-With at least equal fervour, “thinks he knows a thing or two; 
I wonder you let him keep hanging about the place!” 

“Well, you see, Sir Caux,” replied the worthy ex-tailor, “ it’s like 
this ; this young man’s people did me many and many a good turn 
in the old times, when things didn’t always go as smooth with me 
as they do now; they had a nice place t’other side of Birming- 
ham, down Hereford way I think ; shooting, stables, cellars, and 
the rest of it; that’s how the youngster thinks he knows all 
about these things ; but he’s a good lad, a very good lad ; though 
a bit too knowledgeable as the saying is ; and now the old place 
having slipped away from them, and this boy the only one of the 
old family left, with nothing but his Oxford fellowship left to 
bless himself with, which after all he won by his wits; well, 
hang it all, Sir Caux, it’s not so much to be wondered at that 
the young’un fancies his wits a bit over much.” 

“He’s an offensive young man,” retorted the other, “and 

- deserves a lesson.” 

“Well, I for one wouldn’t be above helping him to a lesson, if 
we could hit on the way; but he’s a ’cute ’un, is Master Bertie. 
After all, Sir Caux, he did spot that wine, and we didn’t.” 

“Fluke, sir, all fluke! I don’t believe he knows anything 
about wine,” growled the worthy baronet, his prejudices rising 
nobly superior to facts; “besides, you don’t call that white 
French wish-wash wize,do you?” Iam sorry to say it was in 
no more respectful terms that he spoke of the celebrated 
Tuileries Chateau d’Yquem. “Port now, that zs wine ; does he 
know anything about port? I'll be bound not; you try him on 
port, and you'll bow! him out in two two’s.” 

“TI don’t know,” said Mr. Le Mesurier doubtfully, “those 
Oxford colleges have powerful fine port, I’m told; and this 
lad’s father had some good old stuff in his cellars, I remember, 
’34"and ’48, you don’t come across such too often now-a-days. I 
wish you could—for my stock of port is sadly low just now. 
You-don’t happen to know——” 

But Sir Caux was not going to let his host wander from the 
matter in hand, and so baulk him of his great revenge; so he 
interrupted with : 
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“ All I know at present is that young Wydville’s got to be 
taught he don’t know everything, even about wine ; and I shan’t 
be happy until I’ve given him the lesson.” 

“Well, after all, Sir Caux, even a lad like Bertie’s welcome 
to his own opinions, such as they are, if only he wouldn’t be quite 
so free with ’em.” 

“Oh! of course,” retorted the worthy baronet, “ if you like to 
have yourself and your belongings put to rights by a whipper- 
snapper fresh from teaching ‘hic—hzc—hoc’ to a parcel of 
school-boys, if it’s any amusement to you to buy pictures and bring 
‘em to him to put names on’em, go it your own way with all 
the pleasure in life ; but for my part——” 

Sir Caux shrugged his shoulders, looked revenge deep and 
unutterable, and was silent. 

Any allusion, however covert, to the Vandyck episode had the 
power of stirring to the depths such rancour as existed in Le 
Mesurier’s disposition, and with more asperity than he had hitherto 
exhibited, he returned : 

“You're right, quite right, Sir Caux ; he does want a lesson, 
and it shan’t be our fault if he doesn’t get it, and that too, before 
he’s a night older.” 

“Then the sooner we set about it the better. No more shoot- 
ing for me; with this job on hand I couldn’t see to hit a hay- 
stack, for thinking of how to circumvent the young jackanapes. 
There’s some more of that sherry in the bottle? I thought so, 
a good wine, pleasant nutty flavour ; as Mr. Wydville’s not here, 
I may express an opinion, I suppose ? 

So the elders finished the Amontillado in comfort, and then 
the keeper approached them to know what should be the first 
move after lunch. 

“No, I shan’t shoot any more, Frost,” said Mr. Le Mesurier ; 
“take the Big Wood next, and home by the New Spinneys ; 
Sir Caux and I will walk back together across ‘ No Man’s Land,’ 
and as we go,” he added confidentially to that worthy, “ we can 
discuss how to polish off Master Bertie to-night.” 

So they started, but though the thoughts of both were busy 
on the mighty conspiracy they were hatching, there was no 
discussion : and the twain went in silence, revolving many things 
in their minds (minds to which it would be an undue compliment 
to apply the Homeric epithet of “ swift”) until they reached the 
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cross roads just outside the village of Watlingford—when Sir 
Caux broke the silence by asking : 

“Ts there a grocer with a wine licence in the village?” 

“Yes.” 

“Can we pass his shop on the way home?” 

“We can’t help ourselves, unless we go some two miles out of 
our way.” 

“Good! We'llsettle your young friend’s hash for you to-night, 
or my name’s not Caux Crewe.” 

And the pair of conspirators, who had stood still at the cross 
roads to deliver these weighty words, pursued their way towards 
the village of Watlingford, and its grocer with a wine licence; 
while Bertie Wydville, all unconscious of coming danger, was 
spending a blissful afternoon in the warmest corners of his 
host’s best covert, shooting a bit straighter than usual, and 
wondering ever and anon what possessed such usually keen 
shots as his host and Sir Caux voluntarily to miss the cream 
of the day’s sport. 


Il. 


FOR two elderly gentlemen, little versed in the art of conspiracy, 
the behaviour of our friends Sir Caux Crewe and Mr. Le 
Mesurier during the dinner which succeeded the big shoot was 
on the whole highly creditable; for they avoided the capital 
error of “giving away” their scheme by an unduly truculent 
demeanour towards their intended victim; it is true they could 
not entirely refrain from indulging in such superfluous manifesta- 
tions of politeness as might well have aroused Bertie’s suspicions, 
but that infatuated young man, having secured a place at dinner in 
the immediate neighbourhood of his fair enslaver, and having 
therefore enjoyed that meal at least as thoroughly as he had 
enjoyed his afternoon’s sport, had entirely forgotten the unlucky 
contretemps of lunch; when, on the general re-arrangement 
of seats consequent on the ladies retiring, he found himself 
invited to a vacant place at the other end of the table between 
his host and Sir Caux. 

“Don’t take that to-night,” said Mr. Le Mesurier, as Bertie 
made for the claret jug on its first round. “I should like your 
opinion on a new consignment of port I’ve got in; a small 
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parcel, eh, Sir Caux ? rather a small parcel, but I got it under 
special circumstances ; and if your knowledge of wine extends 
to port”—try as hard as he would, Mr. Le Mesurier was barely 
successful in keeping all trace of venom out of his voice—* why, 
I shall be glad to know what you think of it; because, as the 
saying is, there is more where that came from.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Le Mesurier,” replied Bertie, beginning in- 
stinctively to scent danger from the undiplomatic abruptness of 
the attack—the worthy Squire of Watlingford had been racking 
his brains all dinner time for a strategic opening, but could 
think of nothing but the weather and his new Vandyck, neither 
of which could he see his way satisfactorily to connect with the 
vintage of Oporto—* thank you, Mr. Le Mesurier, for your good 
opinion. I don’t suppose I know any more about port than 
about other wines, or other things in general for that matter; 
but at any rate, such knowledge as I possess, is very much at 
your service.” 

“Young men think they know a lot,” thus spoke Sir Caux 
oracularly ; “to understand port takes a lifetime—ah! anda 
goodish long lifetime too. How can you at your age”—Sir 
Caux could not bring himself to forgive Bertie for being under 
thirty—* tell good port from bad ?” 

“Well,” replied Bertie, with a smile, “the taste for port has, so 
far as my experience goes, been coming in again of late ; and, you 
know, Sir Caux, an Oxford don, young or old, has always been 
supposed to take his fair share of it; at any rate, I know we've 
been laying down a considerable quantity lately at St. Blaize——” 

“St. Blaize?” 

“The college at Oxford of which I have the honour to be a 
Fellow. Besides, I knew the taste of good port before I matri- 
culated. My father had some wonderfully good stuff in his 
cellars ; and I remember when I was a boy x 

“Ah! I suppose you were weaned on it, weren’t you ?” ejacu- 
lated Mr. Le Mesurier sardonically ; “well, now you can tell me 
if your father ever had any like this new tap o’ mine.” 

At this moment Watkin, an apoplectic-looking functionary, of 
almost archiepiscopal solemnity and self-importance, advanced 
towards his master, carefully nursing in his hands the fateful 
decanter. To Watkin had been entrusted, almost of necessity, 
ashare in the conspiracy; and as he deposited his burden in 
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front of the Squire, he chuckled in anticipation. of what was 
coming ; for, said he to himself, “That there young Wydville 
fancies hisself too considerable for anything, and this trick’l] 
take the stiffening out of him to rights, and a good job too.” 

The early re-appearance of Watkin had attracted the atten- 
tion of the half-dozen other guests scattered round Mr. Le 
Mesurier’s dining-table to their host’s end of that hospitable 
board, and the general conversation ceased. The yarn of the 
fisherman was no longer heard in the land, and the long-haired 
young gentleman who wrote for the reviews, paused in his 
praiseworthy endeavours to put the universe in a thorough state 
of repair, mainly by a reckless and indiscriminate use of those 
blessed words “ objective” and “subjective.” Taking advantage 
of this lull, Mr. Le Mesurier explained in a few direct and 
simple phrases that Mr. Wydville was about to test a new 
purchase in port, which he (the speaker) had recently made, 
and would give the company the benefit of his opinion. 

Bertie, who had no mind for the absurd publicity thus con- 
ferred on what he regarded as a very simple function, was un- 
decided whether to laugh, or to be angry, or to take refuge in 
the sors tertia of indifference ; but conceiving that, if his present 
position were ridiculous, as indeed he felt it to be, the sooner he 
was out of it the better !—he stretched out his hand for the glass 
which Mr. Le Mesurier had by this time carefully filled, and 
tasted its contents. 

Bertie’s method of conducting the delicate operation of 
“sampling” was certainly less leisurely and deliberate than that 
of a professional expert, but while he was so engaged, the two, 
nay three, conspirators had much ado to restrain their impatience, 
and when he set down his glass, interrogation burst simul- 
taneously from the lips of his host and Sir Caux. 

“What is it?” replied Bertie slowly, echoing their double- 
barrelled enquiry. “Well, Mr. Le Mesurier, you mustn't 
expect a wine-merchant’s knowledge from me, but I’m sure it’s 
an old enough and good enough wine to have deserved better 
treatment than it has lately received, and when it recovers from 
the rough handling it has had onits journey to this roora, well, 
if you’ve much of it you’re to be congratulated.” 

Mr. Le Mesurier’s eyes sparkled, and he was about to proclaim 
his victory and the means whereby it had been obtained, when 
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the wily Sir Caux, anxious to make Bertic’s defeat the more 
overwhelming, slipped in the further enquiry : 

“ But can’t you give ita name—or rather a vintage? If it’s as 
good and as old as you make out, a little shaking on a journey 
wouldn’t destroy its characteristics—not to a taste like yours!” 

“Not ordinary shaking, perhaps, Sir Caux,” replied Bertie, 
“but this unhappy stuff has suffered peine forte et dire, which 
would addle the finest liquor that ever was put in a bottle. 
Churning and decanting are very useful operations conducted 
separately, but not jointly ; and to some such amalgamation, Mr. 
Le Mesurier’s new purchase appears to have been subjected.” 

“Subjective wine, objective man,” murmured the reviewer, 
faintly, to his neighbour; but no notice being taken of his 
remark, he bottled it up for production at his clubs, the ‘ Causerie’ 
and the ‘ Logrollers, on his return to town.” 

“Well, well, Bertie,” said Mr. Le Mesurier pitifully, “ I’m dis- 
appointed you can’t name the wine. I thought you knew some- 
thing about port; you that drank it at home, when you were in 
short frocks, as you’ve told us before now.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Le Mesurier,” replied Bertie, confidence and 
animation replacing the hesitation his face and manner had till 
now exhibited; while the scarcely covert sneer of his host 
evidently escaped his notice zz ¢otv,; “thank you for reminding 
me of the old wine at home ; it confirms what has been floating 
about in my mind in a somewhat cobwebby state. I do know 
what this wine is and I can tell you.” 

“We shall be very pleased if you can, my dear lad, shan’t we, 
Sir Caux ?” 

“We shall indeed,” responded that worthy, as a glance of 
anticipated triumph passed between the two conspirators. 

“Well,” replied Bertie somewhat slowly and judicially, as he 
glanced round the room and saw that the eyes of everyone at 
the dining-table were fixed on him. “I know that ’34 port is 
more often talked about than seen now-a-days, more’s the pity, 
and that plenty of stuff that’s not ’34—perhaps not port at all for 
the matter of that—goes about masquerading in that name, but 
I’m as sure as that I’m sitting here that what is in this glass is 
’°34 port, and, when it’s recovered its recent bucketing about, 
extra fine ’34. So if you’ve laid down or have the chance. of 
laying down much of it, you’re to be congratulated.” 


4 
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A long-drawn “ A—a—ah !” came from the two concoctors of 
the plot, while a malevolent chuckle from the direction of the 
side-board, where Watkin was still pretending to busy himself, 
showed that the butler considered himself fully avenged for the 
trenchant criticisms on his method of decanting to which he had 
just been compelled to listen without right of reply. 

“Tell him, Le Mesurier,” said Sir Caux, “tell him how this 
wonderful wine came into your possession, and how much you 
have.” 

“Well, Bertie, my lad,” quoth his host, thus adjured, “if you 
want to know the particulars of your ‘extra fine °34,’ that 
bottle’s the whole stock that I possess of it, and it became mine 
about five o’clock this afternoon when Sir Caux and I bought 
it for 2s. 3d. at the village grocer’s! ” 

At which announcement ran round the table that stir of ex- 
citement which reporters of law proceedings style “sensation in 
court”; while in the beautiful language of the Latin exercise 
book, “ There were some who laughed!” “Some,” indeed! 
Many laughed, most laughed, all laughed save one, and that one 
‘ you could hardly expect to laugh. Poor Bertie! it was truly a 
slap in the face for him; the incident of the Chateau d’Yquem 
was avenged, and more than avenged. 

The blow was so sudden, so decisive, that for a time Bertie felt 
paralyzed ; and the storm of chaff and laughter which rang 
around him fell almost unheeded on his ears ; but. as he re- 
gained the full possession of his senses, so fuller and fuller grew 
the conviction that he was right, and all the rest were wrong— 
and a very comforting conviction too, especially to so persecuted 
a minority as Bertie found himself at that moment. 

Indeed, so stubborn grew within him the courage of his 
opinions, that when, more through lack of wit than through 
Christian charity, the storm of chaff abated, and Mr. Le 
Mesurier, seizing the opportunity to change the topic of conver- 
sation, and send the decanters on another round, would have 
decreed the banishment of the cause of war, Bertie started his 
tormentors again by asking for another glass of the “village 
vintage,” as someone had facetiously christened it. 

“What d’ye make of it now, young sir?” asked Sir Caux, 
who, positively radiant with victory, seemed to find Bertie 
growing younger and younger every time he spoke to him. 
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“It’s what it always was, and always will be, however much 
maltreated by word or deed, Sir Caux, a fine wine; and what’s 
more, I’m sure, yes, suve,” and Bertie’s strengthening tones indi- 
cated his growing conviction on the point, “ that it’s 34 wine.” 

“34 wine! Good heavens, boy, what can you know about 
"34? How can you tell it from—from——?” 

“From Chateau d’Yquem, or rotten bad sherry, Sir Caux ?” 
retorted Bertie. “There is no mistaking the flavour of the 
wine of the century, even after Watkin’s decanting. I know it 
by its beautiful bouquet, by its fulness of colour and its richness. 
These are all characteristics of ’34 port, as I must apologise for 
reminding you: of course you know that as well as I do.” 

“ As well? I should hope so!” quoth the senior dryly; and 
there was silence fora space ; save that at the further end of the 
table there arose a murmuring between the reviewer and the 
fisherman, wherein the former’s voice was heard to babble of 
synthesis and analysis, of induction and deduction—but none 
heeded him ; while the fisherman, angered as became him, at any 
exaggeration or deviation from the truth, save in fishing yarns, 
opined the man who, in the face of the facts before them would 
still maintain that fluid to be ’34 port, would say anything. 

But Bertie stuck manfully to his guns. 

“ After all,” he urged, “your argument against me isn’t very 
conclusive. I say it’s ’34 wine; and all you say in reply is that 
you bought it at the village shop. Why shouldn’t it be ’34 wine 
for all that ?” 

Whereat was more laughter—laughter, side-shaking and ex- 
hausting—and Mr. Le Mesurier could scarcely find breath to 
gasp out: 

“Ah, Bertie, Bertie, you'll be the death of me, you will. Of 
course, you might buy ’34 at the shop by the Crossways here, 
just as pigs might fly, as the sayin’ is ; neither’s likely, you see. 
The chance is dead against it, my boy; what odds’ll you take 
about it anyhow ?” 

“I don’t bet, Mr. Le Mesurier, you know that, but if you 
really know no more of this wine than you say—why, you’ve 
none of you, except myself, even tasted it.” 

“No, thank you, my lad,” gurgled Sir Caux, helping himself 
to claret. “When I was in the House I used to be very strong 
on the support of home industries, but I never considered myself 

4* 
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bound to go so far in vindication of my principles as to drink a 
village grocer’s port.” 

“The wine’s a rare good wine, wherever you bought it,” re- 
torted Bertie stoutly. “ What did the grocer say about it him- 
self when you made your purchase ?” 

“Nothing at all! We asked for a bottle of his cheapest port, 
paid the price—2s. 3d.—and told him to send it in good time for 
dinner. More than that I can’t tell you. We never set eyes on 
the wine, till Watkin brought it into this room.” Thus Mr. Le 
Mesurier, who was beginning to get annoyed at Bertie’s perti- 
nacity. “If after that you persist in your opinion, and yet won't 
back it, why, argument’s thrown away on you, that’s all.” 

And an approving chorus swelled around the table, amid 
which arose predominantly, high and epicene, the academic tones 
of the reviewer, bleating the while of causal connection, of 
antecedent and consequent, until his neighbours shrank from 
him, and on either side of him there was a vacant space, across 
which a man’s outstretched arm could but just pass a decanter. 

“Perhaps you'd like to see the cork of this precious wine?” 
‘ suggested Sir Caux ironically, as Watkin entered the room with 
the coffee-tray, and, Bertie agreeing, the cork was duly produced 
and examined. Certainly it was a good cork, all that the cork 
of a bottle of fine old port should be, with no sign of green 
wood about it, well matured before cut, deeply stained, and with 
a slight suspicion of fungus at the top; truly even modern 
cleverness has not yet been able to imitate a cork that has been 
in bottle for nearly sixty years—but what apparently struck 
Bertie’s eyes, when it became his turn to handle it, more than all 
these characteristics, was the sealing-wax still adhering to its 
outer end, wax of a peculiar tinge of yellowish-red, which he 
was still scrutinizing very closely, when Watkin, with an excess 
of pompous politeness, presented on a salver two other articles 
with: 

“As you seems to’ave taken quite a fancy to the wine, sir, 
pre’aps you’d like to have these too.” 

“These ” were, firstly, the bottle, which on examination in no 
respect defamed the wine it had contained, being of an old 
fashion, with a long peculiar neck—in a word, in all respects, a 


bottle from which one might reasonably expect old wine, old in 
bottle. 
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While bottle and cork were passing down the table from one 
critic to another, Bertie took up the other article on Watkin’s 
salver, a neatly-folded piece of blue paper, and on opening 
it found it to be the wrapper in which the parcel had been 
brought from the village. 

“ Thats no use, Watkin,” remarked his master with a frown ; 
he liked making fun of a guest himself, but drew the line at 
letting his servants join in the game. 

“Beg pardon, sir; but I thought Mr. Wydville ’ud like the 
ole ’istory of such a vallyable wine ; and the cork and the bottle 
and that bit of paper is all we can supply him with.” 

Bertie had mechanically glanced at the square of paper, with 
the tradesman’s name and address smudgly printed in the 
centre, and his eyes no sooner caught what was there than they 
fairly danced with triumphant merriment. 

“Gaius Dubber, draper, grocer, tea-dealer and tobacconist. 
British and foreign wines.” 

Such was the simple legend which had afforded the young 
man so genuine a satisfaction. 

However that satisfaction passed unnoticed ; for Le Mesurier 
and Sir Caux were too wrapped up in their own triumph to take 
any stock of another’s, and the fisherman was again launched 
on accounts of his own prowess, full, true and particular as 
anglers’ yarns are ever wont to be, while the reviewer, having 
button-holed the feeblest of his neighbours, was gently explain- 
ing to him the Correlation of Forces as illustrated by the 
passing incident. 

“Tm glad I refused to bet with you when I did, Mr. Le 
Mesurier,” quoth Bertie, “because now it would be a sore 
temptation to a poor man like myself to take you to any amount 
about that wine ; and with the knowledge I now have, it wouldn’t 
be fair to do so.” 

“Knowledge be damned!” returned his host, forgetting in his 
haste those recently-acquired graces of society in which he 
never appeared too well at ease; “I suppose I've as much 
knowledge on the subject as you have.” 

“A sight more, J should hope,” interpolated Sir Caux, to 
whom Bertie was now as it were an infant in a bassinette for 
youth and ignorance —it seemed a wonder he refrained from 
addressing him with “ Ketch-a-koo,” and “ Chickabiddy.” 
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“What’s more,” continued Le Mesurier, “on my knowledge | 
form an opinion, and that opinion I’ll back to any amount, and 
at any odds; name your own. Damme, I can’t say fairer than 
that!” 

This last, being in some sort an appeal to the general 
company, was received by them with a murmur of assent. 

“Your offer’s fairness itself, Mr. Le Mesurier ; and for that 
reason I am the more bound to meet it fairly. Fair it would 
not be for me to bet on a certainty, and to my mind this is as 
absolute a certainty as could exist.” 

“So J say, Bertie, so 7 say ; and here I am, ready to back my 
certainty against your certainty to any amount.” 

“TI don’t bet, Mr. Le Mesurier ; I told you so before.” 

“ Not even at your own odds on your own certainty? You're 
mighty particular, or mighty cautious, for all you’re so cocksure 
of it. Come, I’m not to be baulked of a bit of fun out of this, 
and I'll bet you what you like to othing—now you can’t object 
to that—no gambling about it ; only if you're right I’ll make you 

a present, and if you’re wrong I won’t; and you shall choose 
" your present yourself—and Sir Caux and the gents here—gentle- 
men, I mean, you know, shall see fair play.” 

Bertie felt the crisis of his fate had arrived ; that the hour had 
come, and that it behoved him to prove that the man was there 
also ; for Jessie’s sake as well as for his own he must now play a 
bold game. 

“Be it so, Mr. Le Mesurier, since you propose it, and the 
present company think it fair. Let Sir Caux and the other 
gentlemen agree how the matter is to be decided.” 

Sir Caux, at this hint, voted himself forthwith into the chair 
and was at once in his element. His Parliamentary experience 
(he had once, during the brief period which elapsed between his 
return and his unseating for bribery, been asked to form one of 
a committee which never sat) would here find scope and verge 
enough ; and he was not long in devising a procedure so stuffed 
with ultra-Castilian formality and punctilio, that you would have 
thought there was at issue the fate of continents, and not merely 
the composition and origin of a reputed quart of red liquor. 

This, as drafted, so to speak, by Sir Caux, and approved by 
the rest, was to be the manner of it. 

Each party was to make a statement in writing of the stake 
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he demanded of his opponent, and deliver the same in a sealed 
envelope to the keeping of Sir Caux. In the case of Mr. Le 
Mesurier, who expressly demanded nothing, this delivery of a 
blank envelope was the emptiest of empty forms; but Sir Caux, 
for all the shortness of his stay at Westminster, was far too 
skilled a Parliamentarian to make ¢ha¢ a reason for rejecting it; 
two envelopes would look ever so much more important than 
one in his presidential hands. 

The identity of the wine for good or ill was then to be 
established. Everyone in the room, being diligent in the study 
of the “ detective-story ” school of literature, felt himself perfectly 
competent to conduct ¢/at part of the job to a successful issue— 
then, in the presence of all, the seals were to be broken, and the 
award made. It was to be an august proceeding; to compare 
wherewith the ceremonial of the Dunmow Flitch was as it were 
to institute a comparison between the High Court of Justice and 
a bench of county “beaks” ; between Alexander the Great and 
Alexander the copper-smith. 

So said, so done; the deep oriel window at the far end of the 
dining-room contained a well-furnished writing-table, and the 
two envelopes, duly closed with the formal sealing-wax—the 
baronet had no idea of bating so business-like a detail as sealing- 
wax, and Mr. Le Mesurier was in no way loath publicly to 
display the newly-purchased heraldic device on his seal-ring— 
the envelopes, we say, were in the President’s hands in a 
twinkling. 

Nothing now remained but to decide on the contents of the 
fateful bottle, and to the Babel of sounds which arose, as one 
against another each member of the Court advocated his own 
method of procedure, there entered Watkin, pompous as ever, 
with the announcement that tea was served in the drawing- 
room, adding, sotto voce (or as near thereto as his sonorous 
accents could subdue themselves), that “ Miss Jessie hoped they 
wouldn’t be late, as there was music.” 

That sagacious young lady had in fact apprehended mischief 
to her lover from the general aspect of affairs at dinner, for her 
superior insight had led her to diagnose correctly her father’s 
excess of politeness, and she was anxious to minimize the danger 
by moving the closure on the dining-room conclave. 

“We'll be there directly, Watkin ; just a glass of sherry for a 
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white-wash, gentlemen—send the decanter round, please—and, 
oh, Watkin !—by the bye; you'd better go round in the morning 
to the grocer in the village—newcomer, isn’t he ? I forget his 
name!” 

“Dubber ”—the prompt came from Bertie, but then, of course, 
the grocer’s paper wrapper lay in front of his plate, though he 
apparently had not consulted it. 

“OQh—ah! Dubber? Yes, go to Dubber, and ask him how, 
when and where he bought——” 

“Pardon me,” interrupted Sir Caux, “as president of this 
enquiry, allow me to point out that it would be far better if Mr. 
—er—er—Dubber were to step up here to-morrow morning, and 
we could then examine and cross-examine him according to rule 
on the matter.” 

“Yes, Sir Caux, certainly ; if you desire,” replied the obse- 
quious Watkin, “ but if you’re anxious to settle the matter at 
once, sir, Mr. Dubber have only just left the house, having par- 
took of a little refreshment with the housekeeper in her room 
after bringing up his small parcel o’ wine ”—this with a grim 

‘feint of pleasantry directed against Bertie—“a most respectable 
party, Mr. Dubber, and, having been in service himself, with the 
best of manners ; which he (Watkin) himself hadn’t seen him that 
evening, being too busy, but the said Dubber couldn’t be more 
than half-way to the lodge gates now, and if his master, and Sir 
Caux and the company so desired, he (Watkin) would run after 
him and bring him back forthwith.” 

The idea of Watkin running, and by running overtaking any- 
thing or anybody, was a distinctly humorous one, and should have 
been successful as such ; unfortunately his hearers were too 
much in earnest to see fun anywhere, however obviously it 
might stare them in the face. 

Anyhow, the immediate introduction of Mr. Dubber was 
decreed, and as Watkin performed his running by deputy in the 
person of an active under-footman, the gentlemen had not long 
been in the drawing-room, and Bertie had but just had time to 
detain Jessie in one of its further corners and to explain to her 
how the land lay—an explanation which imparted to Miss Jessie 
the liveliest interest in the subsequent proceedings, when Watkin 
threw open the folding doors, using both leaves thereof in 
honour of the occasion, and announced: “ Mr. Dubber!” 
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That worthy entered, somewhat breathless from the pace at 
which his captor had hurried him ; a slight, dark man of sallow 
complexion was Mr. Dubber, who laboured under an unfortu- 
nate disability to look his interlocutor fairly in the face. 

So rapid indeed had been his return that there had been no time 
for him to learn on what ground he had been recalled to the 
Manor, but when taken in hand by Sir Caux he answered glibly 
enough. 

Oh, yes! he had sold a bottle of port wine to the Squire and 
Sir Caux that afternoon ; it was a nice wine—the only quality 
he kept—there was not, enough demand for the article in the 
village to make it worth his while to keep more than one sort. 

When asked where he had bought it, he averred that two-and- 
three was the price, and cheap at that—good value for the money 
—not such wine, of course, as gentlemen like them would drink 
after dinner, but a good invalid’s wine for poor folk in a village. 
Reminded that such statements, though doubtless true 
enough in themselves, were but an irrelevant answer to the 
enquiry where he had bought the wine, he replied after con- 
sideration that he had had it in his possession some time, long 
before he came to live in Watlingford village; had bought it of 
a firm in Clerkenwell on the representation of their traveller ; 
could not remember the firm’s name or address, could not 
indeed be positive if it was Clerkenwell or Camberwell, but 
remembered the traveller was cross-eyed and wore a check 
suit ; pleaded, however, his inability further to describe the said 
traveller—never could describe personal characteristics. Asked 
as to the character of the wine, he deprecated with a faint and 
sickly smile the possibility of its being ’34 port—how could it be 
at the price? Had the gentlemen tasted it? If they had—and 
they were such judges of wine as he expected they were, they 
could hardly ask him such a question ; had tasted it himself, 
and having been in service many years with the best families, he 
thought he knew enough about it to say it was nothing of the 
sort. Had served families where the port was celebrated, and 
considered, if he might say so without giving offence, that he 
knew what he was talking about. Did any gentleman then and 
there present know Squire Wydville, of Wydville Court, some 
thirty miles the other side of Birmingham? Because he 
(Dubber) had been butler at the Court for many years, and any 
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gentleman as knew.Squire Wydville and his cellar would be able 
to tell them what zZat meant! 

But when a young gentleman, who, being a wise child, did 
know the said Squire, and his taste in wines, came out of the com- 
parative gloom of the inner drawing-room, and standing under 
the full blaze of Mr. Le Mesurier’s electric light face to face 
with Mr. Dubber, told that dumbfoundered retailer various bitter 
and unpalatable home truths as to what, in /zs case at any rate, 
being the ex-butler of Wydville Court did mean; the grocer, 
wine merchant and “universal provider” of Watlingford village 
looked. supremely unhappy, and would assuredly sooner have 
gone sponsorless than have been thus unexpectedly provided 
with a “character from his last place.” 

“TI thought I recognised the wine by its taste,” concluded 
Bertie, in his most incisive tones, “ but the orange-red sealing 
wax, which was a pet fad of my father’s, convinced me I was on 
the right track, and Mr. Gaius Dubber’s name clinched the 
matter. 

“So now, Dubber, you can own up or not, just as you please; 
but, if you don’t, remember I’ve got your precious cellar-book 
and all your entries have been checked by the wine merchants’ 
invoices,and by my father’s accounts and diary, so you'll be 
prepared no doubt to explain any discrepancies at the proper 
time, and in the proper place.” 

Thus tackled, Mr. Dubber, without an ounce of fight in him, 
snivelled for mercy, and being informed that his only chance of 
safety lay in a disclosure of the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, he proceeded to confess that the casus 
belli in Mr. Le Mesurier’s dining-room was in fact a bottle of the 
celebrated ’34 port from the Wydville Court cellars, whereof he 
had during his late master’s last illness and Bertie’s absence from 
home, abstracted sufficient quantities to form the nucleus of a 
very decent stock when he abandoned domestic service for trade. 
To attempt to sell his ill-gotten wares in a village shop under 
their true names being impossible, he had been compelled to 
sink their value to the requirements of possible purchasers, and 
to offer to Hodge the opportunity of tasting, at the outlay of a 
few shillings, the choicest vintages in Europe. But, Hodge pre- 
ferring both the flavour and the price of “four-ale,” most of Mr. 
Dubber’s loot found its way back eventually to its rightful 
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possessor, who insisted on sharing it equally with his father-in- 
law. (This by the way, and as a matter of anticipation.) 

Mr. Dubber having been dismissed in manner far less honour- 
able than that which heralded his arrival, Sir Caux, burning to 
resume the importance of his presidential position, proposed, the 
identity of the wine being thus established beyond a doubt, to 
proceed forthwith to break the seals and make his official 
award, when Jessie surprised her father by making a determined 
effort to escape from the room. 

“ Indeed, I had much rather, papa ; I am tired, and this scene 
has upset me.” 

“Rubbish, Jessie, my dear, rubbish. You must stay. 
What’ll the ladies think if their hostess runs away? It'll take 
no time to break a couple of seals, and settle up with that young 
rascal. He’s had me fairly, I must own ; to think of his recog- 
nizing his father’s own tap! Eh, wonderful! Who ever heard 
the like ?” 

Thus nervously, though with outward show of good nature 
and donhomie ran on the Squire of Watlingford ; endeavouring 
to cloak his anxiety as to what sacrifice was to be exacted of 
him under an affectation of cheeriness. 

So, all being duly arranged and ordered, Sir Caux drew forth 
the two envelopes, and proceeded to break the seals; the first 
piece of paper to come to light was the blank one representing 
Mr. Le Mesurier, which the President laid carefully aside, after 
scrutinizing it with solemn and stolid countenance; but when 
he came to peruse the contents of the second envelope, which 
contained Bertie’s demands, that countenance, no longer stolid, 
scarcely even solemn, betrayed a strong inclination to whistle, 
and bestowed on Mr. Le Mesurier a look overflowing with pity, 
yet somehow charged with no little sense of fun—“You 
miserable wretch,” it seemed to say, “I’m sorry for you ; and yet 
I've no right to be sorry, for you’ve brought it all on yourself, 
and it serves you right.” 

For Sir Caux pleasantly ignored any responsibility on his own 
part for Mr. Le Mesurier’s present pickle. 

“One moment, gentlemen,” he continued aloud, “before I 
disclose what is written here, are we all agreed that the terms 
of this compact must be carried out if they may legally so be 
done?” 
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“We are!” this from all, with the unanimity of an opera 
chorus. 

“And that if Mr. Le Mesurier has it in his power to bestow 
on Mr. Wydville what is here named, he must do so?” 

“He must!” Chorus as before. 

These ceremonious preliminaries still further increased the 
worthy ex-tailor’s anxiety; a fixed idea had entered his mind 
that Bertie was set on despoiling him of his art-treasures, and 
he huskily enquired : 

“What is it the lad wants? Is it—is it the new Vandyck ?” 

Sir Caux shook his head judicially, 4 /a mode de Burleigh, “as 
if there were something in it.” 

“Then,” said the Squire of Watlingford, witha deep sigh of 
relief, “I don’t much care zat it is; but I couldn’t have borne 
to lose that. What is it, Crewe?” and he stretched out a shaky 
hand. 

Sir Caux placed therein the ultimatum of the enemy, and 
William Williamson Le Mesurier read, inscribed in Bertie 
Wydville’s neatest handwriting, the name of his own daughter, 
* “Tessie Le Mesurier.” 

* * * * * * * 

At the wedding breakfast it was remarked as strange, save by 
those “within the know,” that amid all the show of flowers, fruit, 
plate, china, and glass, which decorated the table, a plain black 
bottle of port, undecanted, the cork sealed with a curious 
yellowish red wax, stood at the right hand of the bride’s father, 
and that he and the bridegroom pledged each other from that 
bottle when the toast of “the happy pair” was given. Sir Caux 
Crewe’s next neighbour was eloquent against the imprudence of 
thus mixing port with champagne, but that veteran winked 
prodigiously and serenely held his tongue. The Reviewer, less 
discreet, being unfortunately within earshot, began to hold forth 
on First Cause, but ere he could apply his general rules to the 
particular case before him, the fisherman, who sat at his elbow, 
being of a kindly nature and eke of a ready wit, by the simple 
ruse of putting plenty of salt into the other’s champagne, drove 
him fromthe room in some distress of body and mind, with his 
exposition still fortunately uncompleted. 
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The Modern Woung Person. 


(A RESPONSE TO “THE TREE OF KNOWLEDGE.”) 
By “RITA.” 


THE Young Person sat alone in her study, as she called it. A 
smile of infinite enjoyment on her lips. 

She was seated in a long, low chair, softly cushioned, and ex- 
tremely comfortable. Her ancestors, feminine, had only known 
a hard, straight article, and back-boards, but the Young Person 
had been unimportant then. Those days were over. 

On a table beside her, lay a box of cigarettes, the current 
number of the “ New Review,” and the last novel of Zola’s. On 
her lap was a copy of the “ Heavenly Twins.” 

The Young Person had read it and chuckled. There had 
been times not so very far back, when Mr. Mudie had catered 
for Her especially. When poor, tortured authors and authoresses 
had been compelled to write a sort of Bowdlerized literature, for 
fear her morals might sustain injury. But those days were also 
over, and the Young Person grinned delightedly as she thought 
of it, and thought, too, how easily she had, even in those days, 
circumvented Mr. Mudie and the watchful mamma. Now, she 
could snap her fingers at both. 

The idea was exhilarating. There seemed but two words in 
the whole gamut of the dictionary worth considering. They 
spelt “Emancipation” and “Revolt.” How kind, how extra- 
ordinarily kind, people had been to take all this trouble for 
Her. She really felt the pronoun deserved a capital. She was 
so very important now. They had written books, artfully dis- 
guised as fiction (but the Young Person knew better than that), 
to show her what she was, and what she might be, and what she 
ought to exact from Man. How she could actually turn that 
once formidable being into a poor baa-lamb of meekness, who 
must be guided and led by her. Yes, and best of all, who must 
tell her—ery—(innocent, bashful, ignorant Young Person !)—the 
whole history of his Past before she would accept him as a hus- 
band, or bestow on him the inestimable privilege of finding her 
in clothes, rent, food, and other trifles ! 
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No wonder she grinned. It was really the most excellent 
joke! There were other jokes, too, following swiftly on the 
heels of this. She was to be instructed in certain delicate 
obligations, conditions, and moralities of sex that previous 
generations of Young Persons had never been properly ac- 
quainted with. She was, in fact, not to be given one apple 
from the Tree of Knowledge, but all. As many as her greedy 
little maw could munch, or her admirably-organised digestion 
assimilate. She was to know—everything. The Young Per- 
son’s present idea of everything was Man . . . the Young 
Man. What he did, how he lived, what he called “ seeing Life.” 
What fast women, and dancing girls, and burlesque actresses 
said to him. It seemed to her that their conversation must be 
beyond all things interesting and delightful, or why should the 
Young Man favour their society? Then there was—Himself. 
He would have to tell her why he felt, and thought, and acted 
as he did when once the trammels of school and college dis- 
cipline were cast aside. Why he liked to drink beer and other 
liquids in quantities that muddled his foolish brain, and left him 
. a prey to temptations. Why he read naughty books in prefer- 
ence to—well, to Besant or Huxley. Why he smoked strong 
cigars—she could excuse and tolerate a weakness for cigarettes. 
Why he thought it was “manly” to indulge in odious, rough 
sports like boxing, and foot-ball, and steeple-chasing. Tennis 
was exercise enough for any man, and so much more becoming. 
Why he went to bed early and got up late. What sort of stories 
he heard and told when a number of unregenerate youth got 
together. In fact the raison d’étre of his very existence must be 
laid bare to her prurient Curiosity, did she so demand, and the 
Young Person chortled muchly over the “Twins,” and told 
herself she wouldn’t be a fool like Evadne. 

The Young Person had hitherto held an Ideal. It repre- 
sented a man as something god-like and heroic, capable of 
doing marvellous things for her sake. Ready to fight every 
Dragon of circumstance and opposition, so only in the end he 
might win that glorious prize—Herself. It was somewhat dis- 
appointing to be enlightened on the matter, and to find that the 
Ideal had, after all, thought a great deal of his own appearance, 
his own comforts—had had various little weaknesses, and had 
bent the knee at other shrines on the way-side, before finally 
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staying his errant steps at that Temple of Virgin Virtues which 
she embodied. But this was the result of Enlightenment, which, 
after all is disappointing, take it which way you will. One feels 
a similar pang on hearing for the first time that the stars are 
not lovely mysterious lights, glittering on a sea of liquid sapphire, 
but a mass of dark, nebulous worlds, rolling and whirling round 
each other in a dreadful vagueness called “ space,” and borrow- 
ing their light from similar eccentric bodies. At least this was 
what school astronomy conveyed, in conjunction with the ability 
to declaim, “The sister of my aunt has lent a pen-knife to the 
cousin of my uncle,” in three different languages. 

The Young Person had hated school. Of course she was an 
exceptional Young Person to do that. Most girls loved it and 
worked as hard at their studies as if a fellowship were in 
prospect. But they were prigs—hateful beings who thought 
flirting wrong, and not to be compared with mathematics—who 
got up an hour earlier than was needful to master a Greek verb, 
or construe half-a-dozen pages of Virgil. 

The Young Person voted Greek a bore, and Virgil prosy. 
Lempritre was classical enough for her. 

She had hailed the last of her school days with enthusiasm. 
She had gazed enraptured down a vista of endless balls, tennis- 
parties, operas, theatres, and new frocks. 

These had bounded her ambitions until she had read the 
“Heavenly Twins.” Now she knew a great deal more and was 
to be taught a great deal more. She wondered if the science of 
man would prove more interesting than Greek verbs or Virgil— 
or Euclid. She fancied it would, and longed already for the little 
“Manual of Instruction” that Mr. Thomas Hardy had suggested 
should be placed in the hands of every daughter, so that they 
should no longer be the weak fools their mothers and grand- 
mothers had been. 

The Young Person despised her own mother immensely. She 
was an admirable housekeeper and very particular about the 
kitchen dusters! The idea of anyone bothering their heads 
about kitchen dusters! As for ordering dinners—well, anyone 
could do ¢kat. You had only to get a cookery-book and follow 
the menus in that for every day of the year. You could never 
make a mistake then as to what was in season, and what wasn’t. 
It was a pity men thought such a lot about eating and liked 
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such queer things, but no doubt the “Manual of Instruction” 
would explain the vazson d’étre of that peculiarity, and state the 
origin of the proverb, “ The way to a man’s heart is through his 
stomach.” 

The Young Person meditated thoughtfully on ¢hat difference 
between the sexes. She knew the way to a woman’s was through 
her—-gowns. 

She lit a cigarette and wondered if, after all, she would be 
much better off for the fuss that was being made about her. 
Once learnt everything one wanted to learn—in time—and if the 
Fear of Marriage was instilled into man, he wouldn’t marry at 
all, and that would be very disappointing. A generation of old 
maids, even emancipated old maids, did not appear a very lively 
prospect. Women never said nice things to you, or appreciated 
your “ ways.” 

Only a man really appreciated “ways,” and the Young 
Person had many pretty playful ones ready for his enthralment. 

Women would want her to take serious views of life and 
live up tothem. The Young Person preferred her own views. 
They were quite good enough to live up to. Besides, who wanted 
one’s husband prescribed for one like a dose of medicine, or a 
pill “ To be taken at bedtime!” 

She did not think a pattern man would be at all nice, and if 
she preferred Tom Jones to Joseph Andrews that surely was her 
own look-out. Good men were sure to be sickly—or fools. 
Besides, if a man had nothing to teach you, you might as well 
marry a woman ! 

The Young Person flicked off the ash of her cigarette into a 
curious little brass tray. It had been presented to her by one 
of her admirers. She had several, and she passed them in 
review before her now on the new Emancipated Principles. 

Finally she laughed. 

“I declare I’ll marry Jim,” she murmured. “Father always 
says he’s the biggest scamp of the lot. I'll undertake his refor- 
mation. He’s sure to have the most interesting Past!” 
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MAUD VIVIAN had reached the age of twenty-four, and, since 
her eighteenth birthday, when she had been to her first real 
ball, her history had not been unlike that of many girls. The 
first year after she had left school she had thoroughly enjoyed ; 
the dances, theatres, amusements of all sorts, had fully come up 
to her expectations. Life had seemed to her, despite her occa- 
sional troubles, most enjoyable, and she thought there were 
many years yet to come, in which she should still be able to 
enjoy herself. 

Then the almost imperceptible change began! at first the 
pleasure she felt in all she was doing was only enhanced ; there 
seemed to be an undercurrent of gladness running through her 
life, which had not been there before. Even her ordinary daily 
walks seemed more exciting now there was the chance of meet- 
ing Captain Tremayne, and even if she did not, there was the 
pleasure of hurrying home, to find him having tea with her 
mother, as was so often the case. After a while she stopped 
pretending to herself that his coming or going made no differ- 
ence to her, and she prided herself on the fact that she had for a 
friend one so much wiser and cleverer than herself, and so much 
older—nearly twelve years, as she said to herself, with a little 
sigh of satisfied pride. 

It takes so little to flatter a young girl. A deference to her 
opinions and wishes, which in all her school life she has never 
experienced ; a little tenderness thrown into the manner, so 
different to the honest, outspoken affection of parents or 
brothers, and the mischief is done. With Maud Vivian such 
treatment awakened in her all the vanity lying dormant in her 
nature, and an altogether natural wish to talk to the person 
who made her feel superior to her ordinary self. 

And the man, Captain Tremayne, what of him—was he to 
blame? Perhaps not altogether. To mect a young, fresh girl, 
full of pure, innocent belief in the world’s goodness, is surely 
refreshing to a man tired of the hardening process, which has 
been going on in his soul for years. He did not realize what 
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his protecting kindness might mean to a young girl, unaccus- 
tomed to the manners of the world. At first he did not know 
the mischief he was doing, and when he thought he saw there 
was danger for both of them in their daily intercourse, he tried 
to undo it in a man’s usual cruel, blundering way—flight, but it 
was too late. 

It was one evening at a ball, they had wandered into a con- 
servatory together, dimly lit with fairy lamps, and heavy with 
the perfume of flowers. Maud was leaning against a large 
palm fern, which threw quaint shadows on her delicate white 
dress, and a gentle air from some window stirred the straying 
chestnut curls lying softly on her forehead, which was as white 
as the rose she held in her hand. 

Captain Tremayne glanced at the flower, and begged her to 
give it him. She gently laid it in his hand, and as he felt the 
touch, for once in his life he said words he had not intended to 
say. He held her hands in his and “Would to Heaven I had 
met you when I was younger,” he cried, “I should have been 
another man, and how different everything might have been.” 

Maud, frightened at his vehemence, drew her hands away. 

“You are right,” he said bitterly, flinging them from him. 
“T am not fit to speak to you, let us go back to the ball-room.” 

The girl, chilled by his sudden change of manner, said 
nothing, and they turned slowly back to the glare and heat of 
the other room. 

That night, before Maud closed her eyes, she thought, happily 
to herself, of his words, and with a tender smile on her lips fell 
asleep, wondering how soon they would meet again; and Cap- 
tain Tremayne, as he took the rose from his buttonhole and 
tenderly placed it in a little note, the only one he had ever 
received from her, and locked it away, stood for a moment in 
thought, and then walked to the glass and gazed steadily at the 
face it reflected—the straight features, and heavy fair moustache, 
and the somewhat haggard, restless blue eyes, and lastly, as he 
turned away, he noted, almost mechanically, the self-will written 
unmistakably in the determined mouth and chin. 

“Life has been too hard for me,” he said. “If Beatrice had 
been like that child, I might have had more faith in women, but 
that is an old story now, and there is no reason why I should 
repay her unfaithfulness by causing this child pain, such as ! 
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have suffered. If I could afford to marry, I might still get some 
true happiness out of my life, though different in kind to that 
which I once thought, but I have no luck—ever——” Witha 
touch of passion in his voice,“I had better not see her again, 
that is the only way.” 

So instead of the familiar form at tea-time to welcome Maud 
when she entered the drawing-room, there was only her mother 
who said : 

“Listen, I have had a note from Captain Tremayne, he has to 
go out of town for a fortnight, but he will come and see us 
directly he returns.” 

A vague uneasiness filled Maud’s mind, but as the fortnight 
slipped away, she began to feel cheerfully expectant again, and 
even when another week had passed, and there had been two 
refusals to dinner, and a call when they were both out, she still 
made excuses for him in her own mind—it is so easy to make 
excuses for those we care for most—and then the blow fell. 

A letter arrived one day to say he had been offered a five 
years’ staff appointment in India, and was going to accept it, 
but he would come and say good-bye, in a week’s time, before he 
sailed. Oh, that wretched week, which seemed to Maud some- 
times so much too long, and then so much too short! Then the 
weary waiting through the long hours of that last afternoon, 
five o'clock, six o’clock, and, at last, the familiar knock, and 
it was all over in such a few minutes. A brief history of his 
doings in the past month, and a slight sketch of his plans, and 
then there was a train to catch, and he was pressed for time. 
One warm pressure of the hand and he was gone, and no remem- 
brance to comfort the poor child at the loss of her friend, but 
the thought that his good-bye had been said with averted eyes, 
and a catch in‘his breath. A poor comfort, but at that moment 
she was too miserable to be proud, and any tiny crumb of con- 
solation was a help. 

* ~ * * * * * 

But now five years have passed since Maud Vivian said 
good-bye to Captain Tremayne. At first she had a hard 
struggle to banish him from the place he had held in her life, 
but she accomplished it bravely, and had her reward. Perhaps 
she had grown a little colder, and other men did not interest her 
as they once did ; but she had not spoiled her life, she did not 
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say she had lost faith in goodness, because one man had disap- 
pointed her, but she looked the facts of life bravely in the face, 
and as far as possible banished sentiment from her thoughts. 
How many people make themselves and others miserable through 
sentiment, absolutely unable to see the difference between an 
active living love,and the memory of a love that has been 
buried, perhaps by a sudden blow, or by a more painful linger- 
ing death. 

To-night, however, Maud is thinking, and thinking intention- 
ally of Captain Tremayne. In her hand she holds his photo, and 
studies carefully each line of the well-known face, for to-night 
she will see him for the first time since their last hurried good- 
bye so long ago. 

“Five years,” she thought, “ will it have altered him as much 
as it has altered me?” and she walked to the long mirror and 
holding the candle above her head gazed long and earnestly at 
herself, at the soft chestnut curls and the dark eyes with the 
saddened expression in them, which was always lurking there, 
and showed plainly when the face was at rest. An older face 
than the one she had lifted to Captain Tremayne when her 
trembling lips had almost refused to say good-bye. But after 
all, she consoled herself by thinking, “If I am altered, so will 
he be, and what does it matter?” a trifle impatiently, “he will 
most probably have forgotten what I was like, and now,” turn- 
ing from the glass, “I shall go to the drawing-room and see 
his look of surprise, as he does not know I am staying with 
Lady Lyle, and I have never told her I knew him before. What 
lovely violets,” turning suddenly to her maid, who entered with 
some flowers. 

“From Mr. Lyle, Miss Vivian.” 

Maud fastened them into her dress, and five minutes later she 
entered the drawing-room, a tall graceful figure in her clinging 
robe of pale green. 

Captain Tremayne started as he saw her, hesitated a moment 
and then came forward. 

“Miss Vivian, surely? It is a long time since we met.” 

“ Yes, five years, is it not?” and then dinner was announced and 
there was a general move. 

With her hend on Mr. Lyle’s arm she heard him saying 
how strange it wa; she should have known Captain Tremayne 
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before, but she heard it as in a dream, for she had only room 
for one thought in her mind, bitter disappointment. The man 
who had just spoken to her was surely not the Captain Tremayne 
she had always pictured to herself as one who would make his 
mark in the world some day, the hero of her girlhood days. The 
face was a clever one certainly, but the strength of will she had 
always thought was there, seemed to have changed into self-will 
and obstinacy, and there was a certain weakness in the face she 
had never noticed before ; surely he had changed—but no, she 
would not think it out now, she must attend to Mr. Lyle, and 
she turned her face towards him; as she did so, she could not 
help comparing it with the one she had just been thinking of. 
Not a particularly clever face, as that other one was, but there 
was something in it worth more than cleverness, a depth, a 
nobility, a strength, what was it exactly, she wondered, as she 
talked to him ; noticing the steady expression of the blue eyes, 
so different to the restless eager glance of those others. 

After dinner as she sat talking to Captain Tremayne, listening 
to his clever, smooth speeches, and noting the interested deference 
on his face as she spoke, she saw clearly in what had lain the 
fascination before, but as clearly she felt it was gone utterly and 
for ever, and again, almost instinctively, she glanced at that 
other figure standing just in the circle of light on the verandah, 
the steady eyes fixed on the star-lit sky, and the tall, active form 
leaning carelessly against the open glass door. 

“That is a true, honest man,” she thought, and she felt a feel- 
ing of shame, as if she had been disloyal to her earlier self, and 
as if she had again been comparing, which perhaps, in her in- 
most heart, she had. 

A week later and Maud was standing on the same verandah, 
but instead of looking at the stars, she leant over the railing and 
gazed at the shadowy garden with a sigh of relief. 

“To-morrow,” she murmured, “I shall have peace again. Cap- 
tain Tremayne will be gone.” 

“What will happen then ?” a quick passionate voice she heard 
behind her. 

“T beg your pardon,” she answered, raising herself to her full 
height. “I did not know you were there.” 

“So, as you thought you were alone you were congratulating 
yourself you would be safe from me after to-morrow. Do not 
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deny it,’ as she would have spoken. “I know it. Listen to 
me,” coming a step nearer, “ before I go you shall answer me one 
question. You say you do not love me and that you never can 
or will, but,” his voice taking a gentler tone, “tell me should I 
ever have had a chance if I had stayed in England five years 
ago, and wooed you patiently? Could I have taught you to 
love me then?” 

“ That is not a fair question, and quite impossible to answer. 
How can I know what I might have felt five years ago?” 

For all answer he seized her hand and pressed it passionately 
to his lips. 

“T believe it, I believe it,’ he cried, “and I have ruined 
the happiness of my life by my own folly. Listen to me,” lifting 
his haggard white face to hers, “I love you better than anything 
in the wide world, better than honour, glory, or power, but I can- 
not have you; in all the years to come you will never be mine, 
and I have no one to blame but myself. Hush,” again preventing 
her from speaking, “ I know now, even in my madness, it is better 
so; I am not worthy of you. So,” suddenly, all the passion 
dying out of his voice, and speaking quite gently, “take that 
rose out of your hair—you wore one that evening five years ago, 
and give it to me as kindly as you did then, and say after me, 
‘ Good-bye, Denis, God bless you !’” 

She softly repeated the words, and pressing one kiss upon the 
hands he held, he turned and left her without another word. 
The next morning, wearied with a sleepless night, and longing 
for the fresh air to clear her tired brain, Maud wandered into the 
garden before breakfast, and down to the side of the burn, leap- 
ing and dashing over the rocks on its downward course. She 
leant against a tree and listened to its noisy murmur, which 
seemed to shut out all other sounds, and make the work-a-day 
world far off in some distant land. Her face was a little paler 
than usual, and her eyes heavy, with dark rims under them. She 
looked at the sparkling water, the bright green of the grass, and 
the little clumps of heather, which seemed to have wandered from 
the distant moor, and settled quietly in this secluded spot, and she 
thought how pleasant the fresh air was after the rain, and how 
it had chased away the thundery feeling there had been in the 
air the evening before. She seemed to feel again the intense 
stillness of the heavy atmosphere, and to hear the stream of 
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passionate words that had been poured into her unwilling ears ; 
she looked again at the smiling scene, and the contrast struck 
her more forcibly than ever, when she was startled by the sound 
of steps trampling down the twigs. She started and looked back 
and thought how bonnie Charles Lyle looked with his gun over 
his shoulder, his fresh handsome face full of life and vigour, and 
his bright blue eyes, with such a tender light in them, as he saw 
her and stopped. 

“ Ah, Miss Vivian,” he said, “ you are just suited to a morning 
like this, you are just what. was needed to complete the picture, 
and——” hesitating, “as I have found you here, I shall ask you 
a question which has been trembling on my lips for many days, 
but somehow I have not dared to ask it, the answer means so 
much tome. Do you think that ever in time to come you could 
manage to care for me just a little? I love you very much; do 
you think,” very slowly, “you could ever learn to love me?” 

“No,” the answer came abrupt and sudden, with a break in her 
voice, “ I could never learn to love you.” 

“Ah, well,” sadly, “perhaps you may change your: mind 
some day, and if you do, be sure you will always find me wait- 
ing,” then struck by something in her face, he came a step nearer. 
“Are you sure you have not made a mistake ?” 

“Yes,” very low, “I think there is a mistake.” 

“Maud,” in a low voice, “do you mean there is no lesson to 
be learned in the future, but that you love me now ?” 

“Yes,” she said again, stretching out her hands with a con+ 
tented smile, “I think that is it.” 








Winter in Stockbolm. 


AN American girl whom I met in Stockholm last winter was 
characteristically frank concerning the simplicity of her toilette, 
“You see, I never brought one quarter of my things along, for 
I just thought, so soon’s I got here, I’d get one of the native 
cos-tooms right away an’ keep on wearing it the whole time.” 

“Instead of which ?” 

“Why, instead of which, I’ve just had to order haff-a-dozen noo 
gowns as fast as they could turn them out, an’ keep indoors till 
they were done.” 

“You got them all right then?” 

“Why, yes, I got them, else I shouldn’t be talking to you at 
this dance ; but there’s something more than stuff required toa 
gown, and that is style.” 

The contempt with which she surveyed ina glittering wall- 
‘mirror Stockholm’s most exalted effort in fashion-producing, 
rendered any attempt at compliment futile and even impertinent ; 
I could only murmur that even art failed to spoil what nature 
had done so well, and was glad when the next partner’s arrival 
spared me the necessity of explaining this somewhat paradoxical 
maxim. 

There is an idea current amongst us that all Americans are 
extremely well-informed—know everything, in fact. I doubt it. 
Consider this unfortunate young woman. She probably had 
parents in the States, presumably friends also. She would 
naturally have expatiated on her intended trip to Sweden: the 
inevitable conclusion is that she and all her circle imagined the 
Swedes to be a semi-savage race with a distinctive semi-savage 
costume, worn, wet or fine, all day, and perhaps all night too. 
Possibly something resembling Eskimos in top boots; the 
females being distinguished by, say, a little additional coloured 
frilling from the waist to the knee. 

A high regard for truth, and also the comparative ease with 
which any departures therefrom would be detected, compel me to 
state that so far from the Swedish garb resembling the above 
named picturesque possibilities, it is substantially indistinguish- 
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able from that of other fully civilized nations ; except perhaps 
that individual eccentricity is less tolerated than with us, and 
neatness and sobriety almost universal. Paris and Brussels 
supply the ladies’ fashions ; the men array themselves with great 
care according to the latest edicts of our own London. 

Amongst the serving classes there still linger vestiges of local 
costume, asserting themselves in. the head-dress or apron; but 
the “modern spirit” is fast obliterating such distinctive marks. 
Often, too, one sees peasant women from Skane or Dalecarlia in 
the streets, wearing their peculiar costumes; the latter are the 
most striking, consisting of dark blue bodices and skirts—not 
too long—with much braiding in red and yellow and white; 
gaudily embroidered in front, and with extensive aprons, break- 
ing out in horizontal stripes of bewildering colour and variety. 
The head-dress somewhat resembles a blue tea-cosy, set far 
back, and pulling the lines of yellowish hair up and back from 
the shiny forehead. A thick yellow plait waggles helplessly 
between the shoulders. These costumes, often pretty in 
colouring, are yet sufficiently unbecoming to the wearers, chiefly 
perhaps by reason of the tea-cosy. The personal appearance of 
these women, however, renders this fact immaterial; they are 
aggressively plain. 

Let us now saunter (as the Guidebook so affably invites) down 
the chief street for shops, the local Bond Street. It is called 
Drottning-gatan, meaning Queen Street. The first thing that 
strikes the eye is the double procession of people dawdling with 
the utmost uniformity of slowness in two opposite streams— 
always along the left-hand pavement. The Swedes, though a 
strong and healthy race, are not built for speed, and are in- 
stinctively opposed to its practice. For excellence in the art of 
sauntering they would have charmed our Merry Monarch. Thus 
they have ample opportunity for recognising their friends and 
acquaintances who haunt the opposite pavement. What does a 
Swede do, when, sauntering thus, he sees a sauntering friend 
approaching? Does he stop, cross over, shake hands with him, 
enquire after his physical welfare and that of his wife and 
children, and wasn’t that a first-rate kick-up at the Petterssons’ 
(Swedish for Smith) ? 

No! he does none of these things. With portentous gravity 
he raises his hand to his hat—always a silk one—and swings the 
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latter “ upwards, outwards and forwards,” as the gymnastic drill 
says, till it reaches his knee, at the same time inclining head, 
shoulders and back in a stately reverence. The friend has 
meanwhile faithfully reproduced this performance. By the 
time they have passed each other by, say, six yards—and it 
takes time—the hats will have been replaced and the hand 
restored to the lumbar region, ready for action at the next 
encounter. 

This performance is not by any means confined to that portion 
of society which courts baldness in a top hat; oh, dear no! The 
gentleman who dispenses bread meeting the gentleman who dis- 
tributes fire-wood, they greet each other, silently, in precisely 
the same manner. Only those whose occupation calls for some 
sort of uniform—a numerous class, including tram-car drivers, 
commissionaires, road sweepers and other officials—refrain from 
the hat-lifting and place the back of their fingers to their gor- 
geously braided caps in a long-drawn, stately salute, which 
would have gratified even the Great but peevish Frederick. 

This awful gravity of greeting, coupled with the slowness of 
progression, has a depressing effect on the visitor, and prompts 
him to burst into a rapid walk to cheer his spirits. Having, 
however, to choose between the road and the hopeless human 
obstacles all going the same way, but more slowly, he soon 
gives this up and resigns himself to go slow too, and make 
more observations. 

When a man sees a lady of his acquaintance on the opposite 
side, he bows in precisely the same way—perhaps a trifle more 
deeply. You might think, by her complete obliviousness till 
then, that she has not seen him; but no sooner is the bow 
entered upon than round comes her face, all smiles, and she bows 
too. 

Surely he will be tempted to cross over and ask whether she 
is as well as she looks? 

My dear sir, you pain me. Such an act would be quite contra 
bonos mores, or else would virtually mean that they were en- 
gaged ; in which case, however, they would have been already 
walking together, arm-in-arm, to advertise the betrothal, and 
bowing to their friends with a remote, self-conscious bow. 

I fail to see why it should be thought less improper for a 
girl to walk alone in a crowded thoroughfare than in the com- 
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pany of some male friend of known reputation and desirability ; 
but, as the Hermit of Prague so wittily said, “ That, that is, is.” 

All the little boys are very good in this land. They walk 
along with all the demureness and conscious merit of the stage- 
child ; and when they see other little boys of their acquaintance, 
off go their caps and bob go their heads. They do not wink, 
or grin, or shout, “ Hullo!” or inform their friend that he isa 
cocky fool and will get himself jolly well kicked if he doesn’t 
look out; above all, they do not whistle. Whistling, if not 
actually penal, would excite about as much comment as would 
walking abroad in a state of nature. 

The shops (on entering which forget not to take, and keep, 
your hat off) are as a rule good but expensive; in many of 
them, however, you are expected to offer less than the price 
asked, and the Swedish ladies are consequently expert 
bargainers. The windows contain much the same sort of wares 
as one sees in any capital. The steel goods from Eskilstuna 
attract the eye with their brightness. Some beautiful glass is 
made, in design and colouring somewhat resembling the produc- 
tions of Salviati the divine, though rather heavier in build. 
Those concrete crimes, artificial flowers, are much in favour, 
and jostle and push in irritating security behind their plate- 
glass shields. Other shops that fill one with a desire to burn 
and slay are those which exhibit the silken and other woven 
and knitted productions of the peasants, manufactured during 
the long and lonesome hours of winter; the griefs of this un-, 
fortunate people find expression in certain greens and yellows 
to recall which is nightmare. 

The frequent recurrence of the somewhat menacing word 
“Rakstuga” finally disarms suspicion, and on entering you 
find three or four neat but unattractive damsels anxious to 
shave you. The hair is generally performed on by men; it 
being supposed that the female intellect is not equal to the 
effort of cutting—a conclusion which the frequent state of your 
cheek and chin, after her performance, would seem to dispute. 

Of all the shops, those dealing in furs are quite the most 
attractive ; and of all the furs, surely the eider-downs—which 
are not furs—are the most delightful. Muffs, cuffs, and tippets 
of this dainty material are as much worn as their costliness will 
permit ; and there are large bed-quilts strewn about the shop 
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windows, composed of different shades of the down in divers 
patterns ; an unsurpassable combination of warmth, lightness 
and beauty. All kinds of fur abound and are universally worn ; 
the fur-trimmed coat in which you felt so distingué at home, 
would here render you conspicuous only by its absence. Most 
tasteful are the female fashions; the little black or grey 
astrachan caps, with an occasional eagle or grey-gull feather at 
the side, especially contribute to render the fair wearer more 
than ever tempting. 

A Swede asked me one day what I thought of the women of 
his country. I answered, “Very pleasing,” being the nearest 
combination of politeness and truth I could think of. But the 
exact shading of this expression escaped him. “Do you tink 
dey are beautiful?” “Ahem, y—e—e—s, no doubt, that is, 
some of them.” He looked at me with a mild but pitying eye. 
“Dey are beau—ti—f—o—o—l,” quoth he, and I felt the 
same wondering hush as eventually sealed the lips of little 
Wilhelmine. 

The fact is that—to a stranger—many of the women in the 
upper classes are distinctly nice-looking. They are usually tall, 
with fresh complexions, involving, of course, good skins; blue 
eyes, and wavy hair, varying—where left to itself—between 
brown and yellow. Above all, their eyes and lips are con- 
stantly on the point of smiling, as if you were just the very 
person in the world whom they were desirous of seeing. Con- 
trasted with the cold and monumental glance with which the 
British society young woman conceals her interest in those 
around her, this geniality of expression is certainly attractive. 

The great object of the Swedish girl (as indeed of all her 
compatriots) on introduction to an Englishman, is to make him 
feel at his ease and that he is among friends. Naturally 
assuming that he “has” no foreign language, she first asks in 
English how long he has been in Stockholm, and whether he 
likes it; and after thus trying her wings she takes a bold flight 
into any regions of thought that he seems at home in. It is 
astonishing how well the majority of Swedes know, not only 
English, but also (and especially) French, and sometimes Ger- 
man too; know them, not like those female frauds of ours who 
infest French plays in the hope of persuading sceptical friends 
that they “read and understand it thoroughly, my dear, of 
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course, though I’ve almost given up speaking it ;” know them, 
I say, practically and idiomatically, and that, without ever 
having been out of Sweden, often without even having had 
foreign governesses. School-books and novels appear to be the 
only teachers. 

A brief acquaintance with your fair companion is bound 
to impress you most favourably. She is bright, good-natured, 
sympathetic and anxious to make your stay as agreeable as she, 
her family, and her friends, can possibly do; and it is with a 
feeling of pleasurable surprise that you find this predisposition 
in your favour to be largely due to your nationality. Yes, 
here is actually a country, which is neither Scotland nor 
Wales, nor, of course, Ireland, where the English are genuinely 
popular. Our language is liked, our literature, especially the 
poets, enthusiastically read ; our national peculiarities (wondrous 
thought) admired, our enterprise and dominion extolled. No- 
where abroad have I ever felt so proud that, like Captain 
Corcoran, “I was an Englishman.” For a future visit, a Union 
Jack waistcoat and a trident tie-pin must not be omitted. 

To the admitted charms of the Swedish young lady, there is 
but one drawback. I speak of the monstrous custom of wearing 
goloshes, wet or fine, whenever she takes her walks abroad. 
Being built on a large scale, she naturally requires a reasonable 
amount of foot, and here a lavish Nature has liberally supplied 
her. Not excessively, you understand, but liberally. Yet, ata 
first glance, you exclaim, with Leech’s young man, “ Beetle - 
crushers, by Heavens!” and prepare for flight. But no! ’tis 
not the foot, not the boot; ’tis the great, the massive, the un- 
wieldy “ gummi-golosch” that envelopes both. Unlike the close- 
fitting and scarcely discernible American “gum,” these casings 
are of monstrous size and chaotic shape ; moreover, they come 
right over the top of the boot, and end in a fur trimming that 
bulges all round and gives the shapely limb the appearance of 
an ebon plant growing out of a mammoth flower-pot. It makes 
one’s heart sink to see a pretty girl, daintily raising her skirts as 
she trips over a crossing, only to exhibit to anxious eyes these 
pedal enormities. The men are, however, not in the least 
affected by this display ; for do not they themselves all wear the 
“gummi-golosch,” magnified in size and ugliness? And this 
quite independently of whether the streets are half a foot deep 
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in snow, or as clean as a table cloth. Well, it keeps their feet 
nice and warm, to be sure. I believe, however, that there is a 
movement on foot, literally, emanating from the fair sex, to 
shed their “gummi-golosches,’ and appear as nature and the 
boctmaker intended. 

There is but one place where the rule against being seen in 
public alone with any maiden but one’s sister has no validity— 
that is, on the ice. Everyone skates in Stockholm, and the 
favourite place is the rink at Nybroviken, in the middle of 
the town. All round are lofty poles bearing electric lights, 
in the centre is the club house and band stand. Here youth 
and beauty can skate all day long, and often late into the even- 
ing—he’s and she’s together with delightful freedom. How the 
ladies enjoy it! for is it not practically their only chance of 
meeting young men otherwise than in the formal atmosphere of 
balls and receptions? It is hard to see how, but for the ice, 
men and maidens would ever approach that more intimate 
acquaintance that is supposed eventually to lead to the altar. 
This being so, they have of course not much time for skating 
pure and simple, and very few of the ladies are at all brilliant per- 
formers. Figures, requiring as they do a considerable amount 
of solitary practice, are not to be thought of; scarcely any can 
hold a forward outside edge. Many do not even skate, but 
stroll about the very limited area of ice in their best gowns and 
goloshes, with their cavaliers, also skateless ; a distinct grievance 
to those for whom skating is a pleasure for its own sake. Con- 
spicuous among the loungers is the Swedish lieutenant. He is 
indeed ubiquitous, with his tight-waisted and wide-skirted tunic, 
his top-boots, his twinkling eye-glass, and his rigid smirk. 
There is something deadly about that smirk ; perpetual as the 
Sphinx’s smile, it fascinates the beholder and gives him the 
uneasy feeling that were it suddenly to relax, each several fea- 
ture, nay, the whole countenance, would reel, collapse, and dis- 
appear, leaving the little peaked cap crowning the high funnel- 
shaped collar, like the dummies in the windows of Mr. Levison, 
vendor of suitings for boys and youths. 

The lieutenant’s name always ends in “berg;”.he is always 
hard-up, and spends his leisure hours—that is. the whole of his 
time—in looking for heiresses ; title preferred, but not insisted 
on... He proposes frequently, and is occasionally accepted, if, as 
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is often the case, he happens to be a Grefve or a Baron. A 
lady I met told me of a conversation she had had with a certain 
fashionable modiste, a good-looking woman, though no longer 
in her yeunesse bouton-d’or. “Yes, | am getting on well, gracious 
madam, and in a year or two I shall have more money than I 
need ; then, I shall retire.” “And then?” “ Why, then I shall 
marry a lieutenant.” She had already got a little list of anxious 
candidates, with their titles and prospects fully writ. 

“Oh, Mr. Brown,” says your fair friend, “let me present the 
Lieutenant Flatberg. Herr Lojtnant —Mr. Brown.” The 
Lieutenant Flatberg’s joy knows no bounds; he salutes, grasps 
your hand fervently, and gives way in the dorsal column with 
startling suddenness, in an uncontrollable succession of bows, 
which threaten your lower waistcoat, till you begin to imagine 
the contact of your hand has started a human self-acting ver- 
tical pump. Nobody but a Swede can bow thus, most 
especially the average Briton, whose native stiffness instinctively 
increases during the operation in spite of himself. To watch 
two young Swedes introduced to each other—lumbago keeps the 
old ones steadier—is food for the eye and mind. By request I 
attempted to imitate two Englishmen being introduced—the 
indifferent glance, the infinitesimal head-bend, and the muttered 
“D’ye do?” This evoked some mirth and much pity. 

If the ladies’ skating leaves something to be desired, that of 
the Stockholm youth more than counterbalances it. The boys 
rush about the crowded ice at full speed, yet rarely colliding, 
pausing occasionally to cut, say, a backward spiral and counter- 
rocker, or a continuous double eight, and then plunging off again 
quite unconscious of having done anything difficult. The effect 
of this is exasperating to the visitor, for whom ice is a rare 
luxury in the sea-girt isle. 

Many of these youths inevitably become accomplished 
“figurists.” The present champion of Europe is a young man 
of twenty, named Grenander, whose extraordinary skill and 
grace are a revelation to those who have only witnessed the 
deliberate movements and ramrod attitudes of the London 
Skating Club. 

It is needless to say that sleighing is well understood in this 
country. Long excursions are made, on the high roads, through 
the sombre pine forests, or across the frozen lakes streaked with 
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crimson, green and gold by the dying sun, while all the distance 
is steeped in that wondrous blue which is seen in the north 
alone. The sleighs are generally made to seat two, and the 
drivers are chosen for deafness. Moonlight trips are much 
fancied. When married people go out, it is the fashion to 
rigorously separate the husbands and wives, and make them 
drive with others. “But might you not drive with your own 
wife if you wished, instead of your friend’s?” I asked a Swede. 
“ Ja-visst, of course; but then I should be thought a fool 
indeed!” This seems quaint. 

The late King, brother of the present one, was a benevolent 
soul, and used to gratify his dependents’ sense of the comic by 
giving the drivers instructions to simultaneously upset all the 
Court sleighs in a snow drift at a given moment; the spectacle 
of his court ladies, in all their finery, sticking wrong-end up in 
unfathomable snow, appealed to the royal humour, and must 
have been a source of gratification to all concerned. 

The toboggan (Swedish, Kélke) is likewise in great favour, 
though its practice is not based on such fearfully scientific prin- 
ciples as in Switzerland. 

All the traffic is on sledges; the flys and private carriages 
go on runners, with only the curly splash-board to denote the 
wheel of summer. Long, light sledges are also used, pro- 
pelled from behind with the foot in a succession of kicks, 
and can be driven at a great pace. But the most curious 
means of locomotion is the Swedish snow shoe, now becoming 
well-known to English frequenters of Davos and St. Moritz. 
These “skidor” are strips of pine wood, six or eight feet long, 
by about four inches wide, and strapped quite loosely to the 
feet. The Lapps and up-country peasants use them perpetually 
during winter, and can go on the flat at a speed of six or 
eight miles an hour, the motion being fairly well described by 
the north-country word “slithering.” Up-hill, especially if very 
steep, the exercise is distinctly laborious, but down-hill there 
seems scarcely any limit. At the competitions held near Stock- 
holm last winter, the winning ski-runner jumped about sixty 
English feet down hill, without losing his balance. He was a 
Norwegian, I think; the Lapps would be dangerous rivals were 
it not that they usually turn up the worse for drink, and con- 
sequently go fearful “purlers” into the snow. Occasionally 
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serious hurts are contracted, and to the watcher from a strange 
land recur the words of Mark Twain’s guide, d-propos of jump- 
ing over a precipice with an umbrella, “Excuse me, but there 
are pleasanter ways of going to the devil than that.” 

From its situation, in a network of natural water-ways, Stock- 
holm has been well called the Venice of the North; for pic- 
turesqueness of site, in the midst of sparkling sea and brooding 
forest, it may well be unmatched by any town in the world. 
During the rigour of winter, the majority of these waters are 
bound in ice of great thickness, moré than sufficient to sustain 
the heaviest freight-sleighs. Imagine, therefore, the magnificent 
excursions that can be made in all directions for practically 
unlimited distances! And here the skate is largely used. 

See this group of stalwarts, in short thick coats and sealskin 
caps, met together on the ice for some all-day expedition. Their 
skates are low, with long thin blades, perfectly flat (i.e. uncurved) 
except for a slight curl in front, to avoid obstacles. Two or 
three of them carry long slender staves of tough birch wood. 
Flasks are filled, watches glanced at, and off they go, ina slow 
swinging action with bent back but expanded chest ; Indian file 
is the order, the pole being grasped horizontally by each skater, 
so that perfect time is kept, and those behind help the leader 
against the very considerable pressure of wind. Each man in 
succession takes the place of leader, so that the labour is 
divided. 

Such a party can accomplish distances which to us seem 
enormous. Sixty or seventy miles is considered a fair day’s 
run; the ice of course is perfect, and as a rule there is no 
adverse wind to fight with. 

Fast as they go, they are slowness itself compared with that 
form that is whizzing along in the distance, with what looks like 
a white flag over his head. Rapidly he increases in size and dis- 
tinctness, till you make out a youth on skates, leaning against 
a large sail held to windward and shaped like a leg of 
mutton with the thin end cut off square. A long bamboo runs 
fore and aft, and is held firmly against the skater’s side; a 
vertical piece sustains what may be called the yard. Thus 
equipped, even a light wind will drive sail and skater at a great 
pace, for the resistance is of course infinitesimal. As dynamics 
will show, the greatest force is obtained with a beam-wind ; 
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and here, unlike the case of a yacht, there is no lateral resist- 
ance. The manceuvre of going about is performed by stoop- 
ing low down, and passing the sail flat across the back. If the 
wind be strong, the pace attained is alarming, and requires 
considerable nerve and absolute certainty in the management of 
the feet. I hesitate to state what I know to be a fact, viz.: that 
one sail-skater, a man of about thirteen stone, went—in half a 
gale of wind indeed—a distance of close upon forty English 
miles there and back in a few minutes over the hour ; his goal 
being a small village twenty miles off. During this trip, he had 
to pull up, both going and returning, take off his skates, walk 
over a small neck of land, and start again. The effect of a 
mishap while travelling at this shuddering speed may readily be 
imagined. 

I hasten to prop up the now tottering edifice of my reputation 
by stating that such record performances are infrequent, on 
account of the usual absence of any considerable wind. 

Sweden is popularly supposed to be a country of intense cold ; 
the fact is quite otherwise. The summer, though short, is hot; 
. and though the northern provinces are no doubt cold enough in 
winter, yet the general stillness of the air renders it perfectly 
tolerable. In Stockholm itself, the average winter temperature 
is not much lower than in New York, although it is twenty 
degrees nearer the Pole. Above all, there is no blizzard to 
pierce one’s marrow. Yet such cold as there is is zealously ex- 
cluded from indoors by hermetically-fastened double windows, 
and a constant supply of pine logs smouldering in the immense 
porcelain stoves. Hence a feeling of stuffiness and oppression 
which must inevitably affect those who dwell in such an atmo- 
sphere. It seems incontestable that what I may be forgiven for 
calling the torpidity of the Swedish intellect is mainly due to 
the want of “a good blow through.” All through the flat 
(everyone lives in flats) there is an equal temperature of about 
66° Fahrenheit, never less, generally much more ; this air creeps 
about from bedroom to kitchen, from dining-room to parlour, till 
all is merged in one pervading stew. 

Liveliness of spirit contends in vain with such an environ- 
ment; consequently, the blameless Swede is often—dare one 
say it?—just a trifle slow. He does not readily grasp, and 
having grasped, he does not readily respond. He does not 
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understand a hint ; irony is, for him, meaningless, and sarcasm 
a blank. Should you come in, soaking wet from a rain-storm, 
and remark with shivering grimness, “Fine day, isn’t it?” he 
will answer: “But no; it rains.” Should you greet your dear 
and suddenly-encountered friend, the Lieutenant von Longberg, 
with the benevolently facetious remark: “ Hullo, Field Marshal, 
how goes it this evening?” he will say, “I go well, I thank 
you, but I am not Field Marshal, oh no, only Lieutenant ; I 
must be much older before I even Captain am!” Or should he 
then tell you of some Iago whose little life of villainy has been 
rounded by a comfortable and painless sleep, and thus move 
you to express a hope that so admirable a character may find 
in a blissful hereafter the reward of which a blind Fate has 
here deprived him; your friend will carefully repeat your re- 
marks to “zs friends, and they will fall to speculating as to 
whether this Englishman is a moral leper, or merely a lunatic. 

These things being so, it follows that the joke—or as the 
Swedes generally pronounce it “yoke”—is known rather by 
rumour than experience. I overheard one man complaining of 
a severe head-cold and asking the best remedy for it. An 
American youth at once said, “Best thing for a head-cold ? 
Why, fill yo’ mouth full of cold water, and then sit on the stove 
till it boils.” But flippancy formed no part of the patient’s con- 
stitution. With mild wonder, he gazed at the author of this 
outrageous suggestion and remarked: “ But—would—you—not 
—firstly burn-n ?” 

The favourite indoor function is the At-Home. This begins 
usually about 7.30 and drags along till close on midnight, some- 
times later. Tea is handed round first, the balancing of your 
cup not being facilitated by the process of universal intro- 
duction with its attendant bowings and handshakings, to which 
the stranger is subjected. Then one finds one’s way to a table 
where dessert is served, with decanters of “punsch.” This 
punsch is a sweet mixture, of nature spirituous ; yellow, syrupy, 
and nasty. It is said to be distilled from arrak, a specially im- 
ported rice; but the perfume and flavour suggest divers less 
innocuous ingredients. However, it is the first medium where- 
with your host and your friends drink “sk&l” (Skole) to you, 
with many smiles and bows; so you have got to take to it or be 
thought rude. The national consumption of punsch is enormous, 
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and its effect is,as may be readily imagined, sufficiently pre- 
judicial to the system; as a Swede remarked, “It swells the 
goats of the stomach.” This doubtless explains why it is that 
few Swedes over forty preserve either their digestions or their 
figures. 

With regard to the wine, which is next attacked, a strict rule 
applies ; no one may touch it until the host has himself filled a 
glass and drunk to his guests. The penalty for an inadvertent 
breach of this law is that you have forthwith to drink “skal” 
seven times all round; that is seven multiplied by the number 
of people present. This might prove irksome. 

One room is generally set apart for card-playing ; the game 
usually chosen reminds one somehow of . . . let me see 

of whist, surely. I beg your pardon, what did you say, 
Baron? Oh, it zs whist! yes, yes, of course; stupid of me, to 
be sure. The plan of action appears to be to lead out all one’s 
trumps and then shut one’s eyes and drop anything that will 
drop. A player who wishes to refresh his memory, calmly lifts 
all the tricks, partner’s or opponents’, covered or uncovered, and 
hunts for whatever he has forgotten. Having found it, he 
remarks “ Jaso!” meaning “ Well, I never!” and lets fall 
another card. Yes, it must be whist. 

In the drawing-rooms the evening is beguiled with conversa- 
tion, of the plain roast and boiled type, with, as I have hinted, 
but little savoury or seasoning. All honour, however, to the 
Swedish at-home for one thing. Miss Forty is never called 
upon to oblige with “as much as she can remember of dear 
Chopin,” neither is any yearning expressed fur one of Mr. 
Smith’s delightfully funny songs. In the matter of music, the 
Swedes “ken what is what fu’ brawly ;” the indifferent is 
silently shunned ; vigorously denounced the bad. Only most 
rarely will someone with an exceptionally well-trained voice 
be asked for some worthy strain, say one of the Swedish 
popular songs, or rather, songs of the people—Folksvisor— 
among which are many gems ; most simple, most melodious, yet 
thrilling with an under-current of heart-searching melancholy, 
the deep, subdued melancholy of the Northern spirit. Who 
wrote them? No one. The words, the music, have grown with 
the nation and are part of it; a nation which has fought hard 
fights with natural and human foes ; which can point to the iron 
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rigour of the North and say, we rejoice in it ; which can recall 
the tyranny of the oppressor and say, we have burst the bonds. 
How quiet are the listeners ; they know every note of the music, 
every word of the song! their eyes are full of it, their hearts are 
singing it. . . The music ceases; not so the hush; till it is 
broken by claps from someone who has not understood but 
likes the tune. 

And now the watchful hostess requests that you will do your- 
self the trouble to seek the supper in the further room. The 
guests flock in, seize plates and forks and all commence to jostle 
and fight for scraps of reindeer’s hide—tongue, I mean—smoked 
salmon, raw ham, caviare, spiced herring, pickled this and 
collared that, eye of newt and toe of frog; moistening the feast 
with beer and with a colourless scented fluid of great potency 
called branvin. 

All this is known as “ Smérgas”—literally “butter-goose,” 
though wherefore so nobody knows—and is but a mere pre- 
liminary, just to whet the appetite. For behold! enter pre- 
sently Supper Itself; huge dishes of roast and stewed meats, 
hams, pies, haunches of bear or reindeer, chicken, game, jellies 
and jams, puddings and pastries. One murmurs with the Curate 
in the story, “ Aud they did eat!” 

These things are consumed one after another at lightning 
speed, and standing; by this means more feeders can be 
accommodated at once. The ladies look after themselves and 
seem to like it ; help is deemed officious. 

As for the table manners of the Swedes they are—well, they 
are not ours, and need not be commented on. 

Intensely hospitable as is this nation, those who entertain 
dearly love to be thanked. Directly you receive an invitation, 
you leave cards at the house to thank; on your arrival you 
thank for having been asked; and after the dinner or supper 
the senior guest makes a small thanking speech, ending with a 
Skal for the host or hostess, after which you all file past them, 
shaking hands and saying “ Tack.” If our “thanks” be a bone 
thrown at a dog, surely this “tack,” clipped hard and short, is as 
a kick without the bone. However it is the only word the 
language provides and can be made fairly expressive if repeated 
two or three times in different keys and sandwiched between as 
many profound bows. 
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On your departure at the end of the evening you thank again ; 
and the next time you meet you thank yet again “ for yester- 
day” or “for the day before yesterday” or “for last time.” 
Once a would-be funny one prophetically thanked “for the day 
after to-morrow,” but this effort received no encouragement. 

There is one exceptional privilege accorded to a bachelor at 
an evening party, which might well be imitated in other 
countries. Should he be desirous of leaving earlier than the 
majority of the guests, he watches his chance and slips out un- 
perceived, taking leave neither of friends nor hosts; thus, his 
departure being unnoticed, no break is made in the continuity of 
things. 

Smoking is freely permitted, and should any woman desire to 
puff a cigarette she can do so without exciting the least com- 
ment. I have even seen cigars attempted ; but here a fantastic 
and altogether inconsistent prejudice somehow checks my 
admiration. Besides, it generally makes them sick. 

Of dancing the Swedes are passionately fond, and many are 
the balls, both public and private, given during the winter. Of 
. the former kind, that held by the society of the Amaranth—a 
sort of fashionable order instituted a couple of centuries back 
for purely social purposes—has usually the greatest success ; 
more so even than the Court Balls, for though the same class of 
people attend both, the latter are inevitably a trifle more formal 
and restrained. The Amaranth Ball of this season was no 
exception. Owing to the demon Influenza, which always seems 
to fly at high quarry, the Crown Prince and Prince Eugene were 
the only royalties present; they, however, amply made up in 
vigour for their numerical deficiency. The deadly nervousness 
visible in the fair faces of those damsels who were honoured with 
the Royal attentions, was depressing to watch. 

The first hour is spent in a struggle for existence in crowded 
antercoms ; then, after sundry mysterious knocks and signs, the 
portals of the salle-de-danse are thrown open and the procession 
of novices and their introducing partners pace forward, to 
solemn strains of music, between double rows of bright toilettes 
and glittering uniforms; and after certain magical ceremonials 
which it would be death to reveal, receive the initiating stroke of 
the gorgeous Grand Master’s wand and a medal of the order in- 
scribed with the words “Memoria Dulcis.” The sight is pretty 
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in the extreme ; and what strikes one perhaps as much as any- 
thing is the prevalent tallness of stature, both male and female. 
The classes here (I thank thee, Gladstone) are indeed a good 
deal nearer Heaven than in most countries ; especially would it be 
difficult to find a finer-looking lot of men anywhere. No doubt 
the almost universally worn uniforms help a good deal; yet a 
uniform on an insignificant wearer only serves to emphasize his 
deficiencies, The nobility, and that apparently innumerable 
class who claim connection with them, wear —if not already 
decked in military or other service uniforms—a garb consisting 
of evening dress with gold epaulettes and braidings, a sword and 
a cocked hat. I was at first much staggered by what I took to 
be the vast number of naval officers, and the consequent magni- 
tude of the Swedish fleet. And oh! the decorations! Fortu- 
nately, the Swedish chest is wide; otherwise the back would 
most certainly have to contribute towards entertaining the 
twinkling stars and crosses, infinite as the sands on the sea- 
shore. 

“Save a deal of horse-power for e-lectric illumination, sir,” 
remarked a thoughtful ex-Senator from Maine, who had evident 
ideas of buying a couple of field-marshals for the illumination of 
the Senate House—‘ Vote for Zedekiah D. Bloggs and his 
Human Incandescents.” 

Vast as is the room, it is yet far too small for the simultaneou 
performance of all the dancers. Consequently, a procession is 
formed, four couples deep, and advances slowly along the right 
hand side of the floor. As each set of couples reach the top, 
they instantly plunge off into that wild and wondrous dance, the 
Swedish waltz. This nation not built for speed! Humbly I 
withdraw the insinuation. The pace at which these large men 
and women whirl down that floor affects the onlooker with the 
same visual discomfort as does trying to watch the telegraph- 
poles that whizz past an express-train window. The time is 
deux-temps ; there is no steering, for all are going in the same 
direction. Should some unforeseen obstruction retard progress, 
you go on whirling on the same spot until it is removed. Con- 
versation is of course impossible; you are far too busy keeping 
your balance. As each couple reaches the other end of the 
room, they pull up, panting and perspiring, and advance as 
steadily as the brain will allow to the tail of the procession, take 
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their places and so move slowly up again for a fresh turn. After 
this, it may readily be believed that the English and American 
styles of waltzing excite nothing but polite contempt. Owing 
no doubt to the exhausting nature of the waltz, polkas and 
squares are much more danced than with us, the latter especially 
well and correctly. A man, who, not knowing the figures, might 
think to rely on his partner’s pushing him through, would excite 
considerable adverse comment. 

After the cotillon, one struggles into the room where supper 
was spread earlier in the evening, to find the long tables covered 
with rows and rows of small glasses containing—what do you 
think? Porter! Yes, actually cold, black, foam-covered porter, 
from the breweries in Gothenburg. It is drunk with avidity as 
a final refresher, especially by the ladies. Nay more, I have 
seen a cotillon interrupted for the handing round of this 
delicate beverage. And, do you know, it really tastes rather 
good. 

At smaller parties one often sees the “Hambo Polka” per- 
formed. This is a genuine country dance which has “caught 
on” and is very popular. The man grasps the lady’s waist 
firmly in both hands, and as they spin round to mazurka time a 
low dip is made with the knees, producing a peculiar swaying 
movement, the effect of which is far prettier than this ungainly 
description can convey. It needs, however, to be very well 
danced, otherwise it runs great danger of appearing merely 
wild. 

Of the more public forms of amusement there are plenty, in 
the shape of opera—where, though the voices are somewhat 
poor, the orchestration is admirable — theatres, music - halls, 
concerts, and restaurants where good music is discoursed every 
evening. But are not these things written in the book of 
Bedeker the omniscient? The meal-times at these restaurants, 
however—in private life they are the same—he apparently does 
not dare to touch upon ; they are indeed gruesome. He who is 
not prepared to breakfast at eleven, dine at 4.30, and go to bed 
on the top of a heavy supper at half-past ten, had better remain 
in England or bring his own sandwiches. 

Two public institutions call for a moment’s comment. The 
first is the telephone. In no other country in the world is this 
diabolical contrivance so largely used. Every house has one; 
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the majority have several in the different flats. What is the 
result? Why, that conversation is literally the only means of 
disguising one’s thoughts. There are no letters, no notes, and— 
alas, poor Eros !—no billets-doux. Gone are all the adorable 
enigmas of written thought, gone too the invaluable means of 
curt and brief expression by which a troublesome correspondent 
is made to feel that his effusions do not give the same pleasure 
to receive as they do to write. I suppose there will soon be no 
newspapers, but an uncheckable machine that will wail forth 
their contents, advertisements included, for an annual subscrip- 
tion. 

This wretched telephone is always ringing you up and huskily 
demanding how you are, what you are doing, how long you will 
take over it, and what you will do next. Loveable as are the 
Swedes, they are intensely fond of knowing all about you, all 
your movements, all your motives. The telephone, which will 
be officiously answered for you if you are absent, enables them 
to do this with deadly accuracy. You live ina house of glass; 
and here let me say that they are just as candidly inquisitive 
when they meet you face to face. 

Socrates, being asked the secret of his wisdom, waggishly 
replied: “1 was never ashamed to ask that which I did not 
know,” and it is by pursuing this simple Socratic method that 
our friend the Swede increases 4zs store of information. He 
will ask you your age, your occupation, your reasons for coming 
here, your income, and your ways of spending it. Conversa- 
tional fence being unknown, you cannot parry these questions ; 
you have got to answer or be thought odd. I therefore recom- 
mend English people and others who do not care to wear their 
hearts on their sleeves, and who generally make at any rate a 
superficial show of minding their own business, to write out and 
commit to memory a list of “answers to likely questions,” for 
use in Sweden. 

If an intensely judicial habit of mind has prevented my 
praising everything in this most praiseworthy land, the second 
institution above referred to merits unstinted encomium. This is 
the dad-hus—English, bath-house. 

Besides being, as the hotel-proprietors sing, “replete with 
every modern convenience,” this luxurious establishment is ren- 
dered doubly attractive by the well-looking female attendants 
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who serve in it.. Nay,start not, modest reader ; be patient to hear 
the end. 

Having thrown your garments on the various couches of your 
cubicle, you step into the bath and touch a bell. Enter, without 
the least ceremony, a fresh, strong, bare-armed young woman, 
who smilingly wishes you “Godt-dag,” and forthwith takes you 
in hand, soaps, scrubs, hoses and dries you, tout ébahi, in the 
most prosaic and business-like manner possible. She then helps 
you out and swathes you in a hot bath-gown, brings you your 
underthings carefully aired and any refreshments you may 
require, and so leaves you to meditate, whilst dressing, on the 
strange experience of being treated like a deal table by a house- 
maid, and probably to decide that, on the whole, you distinctly 
like it. 

The bath-houses have a large clienté/e, amongst whom are 
many potent, grave, and reverend signors. For those amongst 
my readers who are inclined to thrust their tongue in cheek and 
say “Go to,” anent the respectability of these most well-ordered 
establishments, I can offer no manner of proof, and can only 
exhort them to go and see for themselves that I have set forth 
nothing but what is strictly and laboriously accurate. 


The Swedes themselves see nothing peculiar in these things, 
but foreigners are apt to be startled. Similar bath-houses are 
provided for the use of ladies, and the Swedish for “lady” 
being “dam,” the ex-senator was prompted by the Evil One to 
remark, “The bath I had was bad, but the bath my wife had 
was dam bad.” Small wonder he remains an ex-senator ! 


STROLLER. 





Late in Dife. 
By A. PERRIN. 


Author of “INTO TEMPTATION,” &c. 


CHAPTER I. 
AN ENGLISH LETTER. 


‘* Hope tells a flattering tale.” 


THERE were a good many people in Janwapur who considered 
it necessary to puzzle their brains as to why George Barr, civil 
surgeon, and Surgeon-Major of Her Majesty’s Indian Medical 
Service, was so abominably stingy and close-fisted in his ways. 
Janwapur being one of the most dismal of small up-country 
stations, dreary, treeless, sandy, and un-get-at-able—rarely heard 
of by those whose luck has preserved them from being sent 
there, and ever remembered with disgust by those who have 
once known it. 

The men sneered at Dr. Barr behind his back because he 
invariably refused to play whist for money, though he would 
take a hand willingly enough, and play uncommonly well too, 
when there was nothing on the rubber. They laughed at his 
thirteen-two country-bred pony, and ramshackle bamboo cart, 
and secretly despised him because he had never taken leave 
home since he first came out to India, over nineteen years ago! 
The ladies added up his pay, and private fees, and envied his 
wife when he should take it into his head to marry. What seaps 
of money he must have! Just imagine nearly twenty years of 
savings! The man must be a miser, they told one another over 
the pages of the Queen, in the little club, though, to be sure, 
someone had declared they knew he was married to an actress 
at home, who spent all his money, and ran him into debt besides. 
Or was it that he gambled secretly ? Either story would account 
for his living as though his pay were only three hundred rupees 
a month instead of over a thousand ! 

In fact, though they would scarcely have owned it, all these 
good people were extremely irritated and annoyed because, in 
spite of every kind of surmise and suspicion, they still remained 
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in the dark as to what George Barr did with his money. But, 
to give them their due, they one and all agreed that miser or 
spendthrift, whichever he might be, he was perfect as a doctor. 
He listened patiently to everyone, took a keen interest in his 
cases, found out what was wrong with the men and generally 
cured them, while he never made light of the ladies’ and 
children’s ailments, however trifling, and was invariably kind and 
good-tempered, no matter how often or unnecessarily he might 
be sent for. 

There was certainly no denying that though he was but little 
use socially, they would all have been very unhappy had any 
rumour arisen of his being transferred, for, previous to his arrival, 
the station had frequently been left for months at a time to the 
tender mercies of Mr. Rattan Sahai, the native assistant-surgeon, 
until the Government could spare an English doctor to watch over 
the health of its few European inhabitants. The nearest railway 
station was some thirty miles off, but other places which positively 
swarmed with army doctors, and could sometimes boast of two. 
railway stations, had to be provided with their civil surgeons 
first, and after that, if there was one to spare, he might go to 
Janwapur, where he usually occupied his time in sending up 
urgent applications to headquarters for a transfer, until he got. 
one. 

George Barr had made no attempt to get away. All places 
in India were equally odious to him now after nineteen con- 
secutive years of the country, and he had settled down, not com- 
fortably certainly, but with every intention of staying there as. 
long as he was allowed, only that a letter had come for him this 
hot-winded, blustering morning towards the end of March, which 
threatened to upset his plans, and establish the reign of Rattan 
Sahai once more. It was a letter from England, written on the 
very flimsiest of paper, with the thickest and softest of pens, and 
embellished by many bewildering blots, dashes, and notes of 
exclamation. 

It ran thus : 


“MY DEAREST OLD GEORGE, 
“Prepare yourself for a great surprise! Jam going to 
be married again! ! 1 have not written to you lately or said 
anything about it before, because I was in a state of uncertainty. 
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I did not feel suve. But now it is all settled, and soon after this 
reaches you I shall be 1/rs. Bennett Compton. 1 know you have 
never heard the name before, but neither had J till three weeks 
ago, when Augusta and I were up in town for a few days’ change 
and shopping. Of course you remember who I mean by 
Augusta—Lady Jebbs, my great friend. I told you of my 
meeting her and our taking such a fancy to one another not long 
ago, and how she came to stay with me when those detestable 
Smiths treated her so badly that she had to leave their house. 
Just fancy! But where was I? Oh! It was really through 
Augusta that Mr. Compton proposed to me. He was staying 
in the same hotel as we were, and Augusta thought he must 
be the same person her husband introduced to her once years 
ago as having been an old schoolfellow of his. She has such a 
splendid memory, you know. She asked him if he was the 
same, and he said he recollected Sir John Jebbs, who, by-the- 
bye, must have been a dreadful creature, for he died and left all 
his money away from Augusta. So hard for her, poor dear 
thing, especially with her title, though Sir John was only a 
knight. She introduced Bennett to me and he seemed to take 
such a fancy to me and managed to see a good deal of us every 
day till we got back to Bedford, and after that he suddenly 
turned up here, and the day before yesterday he proposed! I 
really didn’t know at first what to do, because of course I haven’t 
forgotten poor dear Brian, but Augusta said my first duty was 
to the boys, and that it wouldn’t be fair on them to refuse, 
considering Bennett was so well off and had such a nice place in 
Brackenshire, which reminds me that I think you may as well 
address your next letter Mrs. Bennett Compton, Undercliff Park, 
neav Yatebury. Doesn't it look nice written? I can’t help 
feeling happy, George dear. It’s such a relief to think I’m 
leaving this horrid dull Bedford and poky little house at last, 
and that a nice establishment is waiting for me with no bother 
about money. I do think I deserve it after all I’ve put up with 
for so many years. I was beginning to feel guzte old, but 
Augusta declares I don’t look a day over twenty-five, and that I 
shall be taken for Bennett’s grandchild! I forgot to tell you 
that he is over seventy, but I don’t mind, and he’s the dearest, 
kindest old thing imaginable. I am afraid the engagement will 
be a scandalously short one, but there is really nothing to wait 
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for, and I want to be settled by the time you get home, for you 
really can’t put off coming any longer. I shall expect you as soon 
as possible, and you must make your headquarters at Undercliff. 
Bennett is dying to know you, and so is Augusta, who is 
coming to pay me a long visit as soon after I am married as I 
can have her. I think I am a most long-suffering sister to bear 
you no ill-will for your never having ¢vied to come home and see 
me! Do you realise that I was a child of sixteen when you left 
England? You won’t know me when we meet again, nor I you 
—how funny! I wish you could get home for the wedding. Of 
course it will be quite private, and I shall wear a grey silk with 
a white bonnet, in which I am dreadfully afraid I shall look a 
perfect child by the side of Bennett! The boys took the news 
very well. I was rather nervous about them, but luckily Bennett 
gave them each a sovereign just before I told them, so they were 
very nice indeed about it. Perhaps Clement is a wee bit jealous, 
but he has always been a sort of protector to me, and can’t bear 
to think that I have somebody else to look after me now! I 
really must stop, I am so busy, though I could go on for hours. 
“With fondest love, dear George, 
“Your loving sister, 
“NINA OSGOOD.” 

“P.S.—Of course you needn’t send any more money now. 
You have always been so good, but Bennett says he means to 
provide entirely for the boys, and Clement will be able to go to 
Oxford, which of course he couldn’t have done before, and it’s 
the dear boy’s one ambition !” 


Dr. Barr’s breakfast was quite ready, but he sat so engrossed 
in this letter that he made no attempt to eat anything. His 
servant walked round and round the table, coughing delicately 
to attract his attention, moving a fork or a plate a quarter of an 
inch out of its place, and putting it back again, flicking imagi- 
nary dust off the table-cloth, and wondering vaguely what was 
in the letter to make the sahib leave his beef-steak to get cold, 
and the tea to become black in the homely brown tea-pot. 

It was no wonder that “the sahib” paid so much attention to 
the letter, for the news it contained promised to lift a weary 
burden from his shoulders. The secret that the Janwapur-ites 
so longed to know was, that for nineteen long years George 
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Barr had been sending home every penny he could spare, first 
to his widowed mother and silly yellow-haired little sister, and 
then, since his mother’s death (which had occurred two years 
after he left England), to his sister and her curate husband, 
whom, with self-satisfied imprudence, she had insisted on 
marrying, though his income happened to be little more than 
a hundred pounds per annum. “The Lord will provide,” the 
curate had piously remarked, and George found himself expected 
to enact the part of the Lord, and look upon it as rather a 
privilege than otherwise. About seven years after the marriage 
the curate caught cold and departed this life, leaving his widow 
with nothing but three boys who grew more and more restless 
and rapacious as they advanced in years. At George’s expense 
they were fed, clothed and educated, and also at his expense 
their mother lived in a cheerful little villa at Bedford, kept a 
couple of servants, managed extremely badly, and grumbled 
from morning till night. 

All this, of course, was the reason of the country-bred pony 
and rattling bamboo trap; the second rate, bat-smelling (but 
low-rented) bungalow; why Dr. Barr never joined in sub- 
scriptions or entertained, and had been obliged to forego every 
idea of leave home. Probably had he chosen to satisfy the 
curiosity of Janwapur on the subject, some people might have 
remarked “What an unselfish creature,” but the majority 
of them would no doubt have called him a fool for his pains. 
However, fool or no fool, the letter in his hand told him 
that the long weary struggle was over, only—he was afraid to 
believe it. 

He felt it to be more than probable that Nina, with her 
usual unreasoning self-confidence had rushed out of the frying 
pan into the fire, under the unshakeable conviction that she was 
doing the best thing possible for herself and the boys. How 
could he feel sure that this Mr. Compton really was well off? 
Who was he, to begin with? He had only been introduced to 
Nina by Lady Jebbs, whom George had instinctively mis- 
trusted from the moment his sister had first written of her. He 
was terribly anxious and worried, and sat reading the foolish 
letter in his hand over and over again till a sudden thought 
struck him. He seized a piece of paper and hastily scribbled 
the words, “Come over and see me at once if you can. Want 
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you particularly,” folded it up, addressed it to “B. Seton esq. 
—th P. I.” and sent a servant hurrying off with it. 

This was a certain Lieutenant Bertie Seton of the —th 
Punjab Infantry, who with a married Captain and a detachment 
of the regiment, had been sent to Janwapur nearly six months 
before on account of Mohurrum riots, which had necessitated a 
little military surveillance until such time as the Hindoos and 
Mahommedans should have learnt that anything in the shape 
of a row between the two parties merely brought indiscriminate 
retribution of an unpleasant nature in its train. 

With the married Captain we have nothing to do here, though 
he and his wife were a very nice, kind, affectionate (and un- 
interesting) couple. But Bertie Seton was a youth who for 
some unexplained reason had taken it into his curly head to 
make friends with the quiet solitary doctor. He was constantly 
in and out of the meagrely-furnished bungalow, and possessing 
unbounded impudence and self-assurance, added to an irresistibly 
winning nature, had wormed himself into George’s somewhat 
unwilling heart and confidence. This, through sheer persistence 
and a happy faculty of always concluding that his company must 
be welcome. He was the only individual in Janwapur who 
knew anything of George's affairs, and it was with the greatest 
difficulty that he kept his promise to hold his loquacious tongue. 
He burned to act as his friend’s trumpeter, and proclaim from 
the house-tops that it was zot meanness but the goodness of 
his heart which obliged Barr to live as he did. 

George himself had often vaguely wondered how it was that 
this boy had contrived to make such friends with him and ferret 
out all his secrets so easily, but now as he wrote and sent the 
note he felt thankful that it was so, for he believed that Bertie 
Seton could tell him whether the advantages of Nina’s second 
marriage lay solely in her imagination or were real solid facts. 

The boy came over in answer to George’s summons with a 
couple of well-kept, important-looking fox-terriers following at 
his heels. He was a tall, square-shouldered young fellow, with 
a smooth red and white skin which not even India had been 
able to tone down as yet, sleepy blue-grey eyes, and ridiculously 
yellow hair curling all over his head like a baby’s, and of which 
he was heartily ashamed. Perhaps it would be difficult to 
describe him better than in the words of a young lady who 
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had once been “a great pal” of his, but was now his pet aversion 
because she had told him he was “pink, blue, and yellow,” an 
insult which he never forgot or forgave. 

“Well?” he enquired bursting into the room in a tremendous 
hurry, “I got your note just as I was going to start for the 
ravines. The shikarri’s waiting for me out there, he’s got a 
leopard marked down and I must hurry. What’s the matter?” 

“Qh! never mind the leopard,” said George impatiently, “the 
animal’s not extinct even if you do lose this one. Sit down and 
tell me if you know anything of a Mr. Bennett Compton who 
lives at Undercliff Park, near Yatebury? I’m sure you said your 
people lived somewhere about there.” 

“They do, worse luck. Beastly dull hole. And I know old 
Compton too. What’s the excitement, ‘Barloo’?* Have you 
been drinking?” He advanced on tip-toe and looked with an 
exaggerated air of mystery into the tea-pot. 

“Tt’s this,” went on George, handing him Nina’s letter, “ my 
sister has written to say she’s going to be married again. The 
man’s name is Compton, and I sent for you because I remem- 
bered your people lived near Yatebury in Brackenshire, and I 
thought you could probably tell me something about him. My 
sister's somewhat vague in her statements, but she says he’s 
well off? Is he?” 

“Of course he is.” Bertie, becoming interested, had taken 
possession of the most comfortable chair in the room. “A rich 
old beggar. I wish I’d half his complaint. Do you mean to say 
your sister is going to marry old Compton?” 

George nodded. 

“By Jove!” said Bertie when he had finished reading the 
letter. 

“For goodness’ sake goon. Tell me all you can about him. 
Would you care to hear that your sister was going to marry 
him ?” 

“Rather—if it was Emily. Well, he’s a harmless old Johnnie 
with a bald head, and a beard like a bird’s nest. Undercliff’s 
been in his family for generations. They say he went into 
the church as a youngster, but chucked it when his brother died 
and he got the property. He goes in for farming his own land 
a good deal, I believe. But I never saw much of him. He 

#* Bear. 
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always kept the greater part of the house shut up and hardly 
ever went anywhere.” 

“There’s nothing against him, is there ?” 

“Oh! Lord, no. All his servants and tenants love him, he 
lets them fleece him right and left. Every one says he’s a most 
benevolent old person, but he likes to spend his days pottering 
over his fields and taking a run up to Town now and then. 
There are heaps of old chaps like him in the world.” 

“H’m! I suppose it’s all right.” 

“ All right? Of course it’s all right. Now you'll be able to 
go home and recognise the fact that you’re alive.” 

“Yes,” said George slowly, “I suppose I shall go home sooner 
or later. But I’m not sure that I shan’t funk it a bit when the 
time comes.” 

“Great Scott! When I'd been in this beastly country two 
days | was sick of it, and if you funk leaving it after nineteen 
years you deserve to die and be buried out here.” 

“Td just as soon be buried out here as anywhere else. What 
does it matter?” 

Bertie shivered involuntarily. “Oh, awful to be buried in 
‘India! No one to come and look at your grave, and in a year 
or two, not a soul in the place that even remembers your name.” 

“When I do go home I shall feel so awfully out of every- 
thing,” went on George attacking his beef-steak at last, which 
had been taken out and re-heated, “it’s no joke to go back to 
England as a middle-aged chap when you left as a youngster. 
There’s no one now belonging to me except Nina—not that I 
ever had much to boast of in the way of relations. I feel as if 1 
were too rusty to begin enjoying myself now—it’s hardly worth 
while. Perhaps if this had happened five or six years ago——’” 

“Oh, rot! You're not a Methusaleh yet. Go home, man, 
and have the best time you can get, and then come back and 
keep arabs and walers and a Dyke’s built dog-cart, and take a 
good bungalow and ask me to chum with you.” 

Bertie kicked his heels in the air with enthusiasm as he 
finished this tempting programme, and the easy chair not being 
in its first youth or intended to support boisterous subalterns, 
promptly collapsed, bringing him to the ground on his back 
with a severe shock. The dogs went into ecstacies of excite- 
ment, and raised a deafening clamour of barks and yelps. 
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“For Heaven's sake stop their row!” cried George irritably, 
for sometimes Bertie’s utter incapacity for Conenouneny any 
subject seriously was a little trying. 

“I’m hurt,” he announced. “I wish you wouldn’t keep such 
chairs, George, and then instead of hastening to pick me up, you 
display temper. If you don’t take care I shall come and sit in 
your lap like I did once before, if you remember.” 

George certainly did remember, for the occasion had cost him 
a painful bump on the back of his head, several breakages in the 
inevitable scrimmage and the total ruin of his dignity. 

“Get up, you young ass!” he said half laughing. “Look here, 
are you sure there’s nothing more you can tell me about this 
Compton fellow ?—I wish I knew whether Nina really likes him 
at all, or if it’s only the money that’s making her do it.” 

“Well, whatever her reason is she’s done it by this time, I 
suppose, so it’s no use worrying. I say, you'll see my people 
when you go home, they live only about three miles from Under- 
cliff. I'll give you some messages for them, it'll save me writing 
for many a long mail.” 

“Oh, I’m not going yet,” said George calmly, “I haven’t any 
money ; I may manage it in another three months perhaps, but 
anyway I shall have to borrow besides my furlough pay.” 

“ By-the-bye,” said Bertie fumbling in his pocket, “this came 
by the mail this morning and I brought it over to show you. 
What d’you think of it? Catch!” 


CHAPTER II. 


“——- AWFUL TO BE BURIED IN INDIA.” 
‘‘ Death aims with fouler spite at fairer marks.” 


GEORGE dexterously caught a large square photograph just in 
time to prevent its alighting in his plate. 

It represented a group, taken out of doors, consisting of an 
old gentleman seated in a garden chair with two girls standing 
behind him. He had a handsome though arrogant-looking face, 
with thin, eagle-like features, and a disagreeable expression that 
was almost a snarl, about the corners of his mouth. His thick 
white eyebrows and moustache seemed to bristle fiercely, and his 
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hands grasped the top of a huge walking stick, as if he were 
quite prepared to wield it against any luckless offender at a 
moment’s notice. Not a pleasant-looking old man by any 
means, but there was an aristocratic stamp about his handsome 
white head and short curling upper lip, which gave him an air of 
distinction and good breeding. The girl (or rather woman, for 
her age might have been anything between thirty and forty) on 
the right hand side of the picture, was short, but erect, with 
pince-nez resting towards the tip of a rather sharp nose, dark 
eyes, quantities of dark hair, and a very badly fitting dress; a 
commonplace figure enough, and rendered more so by the 
girl on the left, who was apparently not more than eighteen at 
the most, and bore a decided resemblance to Bertie himself. 
She had the large heavily-lidded eyes, and fair curly hair ; the 
same well-cut nose and curved lips, but the square little chin 
with a distinct cleft in the middle of it, was very unlike 
Bertie’s. 

“My governor and sisters, you know,” he explained, “the old 
girl’s Emily, our half-sister. The governor married twice, and 
_ my own mother died when Ella was born. That’s Ella on the 
left. Doesn’t the governor look like a porcupine? Poor old 
chap! he’s been an invalid for years, ever since he came to grief 
out hunting. Awful hard lines, and by Jove, how cantankerous 
it does make him!” 

George said nothing. He was closely studying every line of 
the fresh young face on the left hand side of the picture. The 
sight of it made him realize more keenly than ever how old he 
was for a man of his age, how narrowed and warped his life had 
been, and how stupid and uninteresting he had become. What 
would a girl like that think of him? She would probably dub 
him an old fossil, consider him a fitting companion for her 
father, and never give him a second thought save in the light of 
a possible bore on some future occasion. Ai little bitterness 
crept into his heart that he was not quite the same as other 
men of his age, that he had had no pleasures to keep him 
young, and that his life should have been merely a dull grey 
routine of hard work and endless economies. 

“Well,” said Bertie, who having come to the end of his 
explanations was getting fidgetty, “if I start now I can just 
manage to get over the river by twelve o’clock, only I shall have 
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to go back to my bungalow first to leave the dogs. I hope the 
shikari hasn’t sloped off, he’s such an independent old devil. I'll 
look in on my way back this evening.” 

He called to the dogs, who were chasing the little grey 
squirrels in the verandah, and left George to finish his breakfast 
in company with Nina’s letter and the photograph of the Seton 
group. 

A more than usually violent swirl of hot wind made George 
pucker his broad brown forehead. 

“T wonder if it’s too hot for the boy,” he thought anxiously. 
“Those youngsters never take care of themselves.” 

Then he went to his office table and was too busy answering 
notes, and attending to matters connected with the jail and 
dispensary, to think much of Bertie Seton away across the river 
amongst the yawning ravines, until the evening came and he 
began to expect him back triumphant with the dead leopard. 

But the wind dropped and the sun set, and George concluded 
that Bertie did not intend to honour him with a second visit after 
all. So he had his dinner and strolled out into the verandah to 
smoke, and think of the future. He began to contemplate the 
fact that he was independent, and would now be able to consider 
himself and his own inclinations, a reflection which softened the 
memory of the exceedingly bad dinner his khansamah had 
chosen to inflict on him that night—soup composed of Worcester 
sauce and water, a stringy fowl with skin like gutta - percha, 
followed by sodden anchovy toast with a shrivelled poached egg 
reposing on it. 

He lighted a cheroot and threw himself into a long cane chair. 
Life was only just going to begin for him so far as any enjoy- 
ment was concerned, and he felt more light-hearted than he had 
done for years. He looked back into the room he had just left, 
with its bare white-washed walls that set his teeth on edge 
whenever his fingers touched them; its loose flapping ceiling- 
cloth inside which owls, rats, cats, and snakes waged noisy and 
perpetual war. He noted the little brown earth tunnels in the 
door made by the white ants, the smoking kerosine oil lamps 
hung crooked on the wall, with the lizards that waited unblink- 
ingly for the crowd of beating, buzzing insects attracted by the 
light, and he rejoiced to think that in a few short months, at 
most, he would be leaving these familiar sights behind him. 
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Even when he came back to India everything would be different, 
with his pay all his own to spend as he pleased, good horses in 
his stable, and comforts in his bungalow such as he had done 
without for nineteen long years. 

The night was very still and dark as he lay there thinking, 

and the air was thick and heavy as though a storm were brew- 
ing not very far off. The little owls, high up in the thatched 
roof, called sleepily to one another, and somewhere, in a back 
verandah, a servant dragged a packing-case across the stone 
floor with a noise like a huge pencil scratching over a slate. A 
silence followed. Then in the distance rose the growl of 
thunder, and a sudden gust of hot wind swept by and shook 
the leaves of the creepers, sinking again as quickly as it had 
come. Outside in the darkness shone the flicker of fire, where 
the syces were cooking their food, and now and then a child 
wailed, and a woman sang a monotonous chant through her nose 
to quiet it. 
- George began to feel drowsy and in a few minutes would have 
fallen asleep, but that the mosquitos were humming and pinging 
round his ankles, and he found himself rubbing his instep with 
his heel, a sign that peace was a thing of the past in the 
verandah for that night, and the sooner he cleared out the 
better for him. He rose and called for a whiskey and soda, 
wondering how Bertie had got on, and why he had not looked 
in on his way home to say if he had bagged the leopard or not. 
A loud neigh, and the pattering of hoofs outside, made him 
pause to listen. Surely it was not Bertie so late! A servant 
came out of the house with a lantern, which George seized and 
held up high as he tried to pierce the darkness. 

“George, come out—I’m dead beat !” 

It was Bertie’s voice certainly, but it ‘sounded weak and 
weary. 

“What on earth has happened?” cried George, as he hurried 
out, and found Bertie standing at his pony’s head, a disreputable 
figure, ragged, dirty, and blood-stained, and his yellow curls 
matted together with a paste of dust and perspiration. 

“Oh! I’ve had the most ungodly time of it,” he groaned, 
“help me to get old Muttroo off the mare’s back ; he’s been 
mauled by the leopard, and sprained his foot, and I believe he’s 
half dead.” 
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By the flickering light of the lantern, George could see the 
figure of Muttroo, the shikari, half-sitting, half-lying on Bertie’s 
saddle. The old man was scarcely conscious, and allowed him- 
self to be pulled off the mare and carried into the verandah, 
where George made a rapid examination of his condition, while 
Bertie sought the dining-room for a drink. 

“Well?” he said, a few minutes later, laying down his empty 
glass as George came into the room. “I hope the old chap’s 
not really bad? I had to come in for a peg or I should have 
dropped.” 

“Oh! He'll do very well. He’s got some severe scratches 
and his foot’s painful, but he’s in no danger at present. The 
servants are making him comfortable for the night, and I'll go 
out and see to him presently. How did it happen? Are you 
hurt yourself?” 

“I? No, only a scratch on my arm. D’ you know that plucky 
old beggar saved my life? We followed the leopard for mites. 
I’'d no idea we’d gone so far, and at last we got him into a 
place between two rocks. I wounded him and he went for me 
and knocked my rifle out of my hands. He fastened more on 
to my clothes than me, luckily, and Muttroo rushed up and beat 
him off with a stick.” 

Bertie’s tired blue eyes sparkled at the remembrance of the 
old man’s bravery. 

“And then,” he went on, beginning to speak very quickly, 
“the leopard turned on him, and they rolled over together. He 
got clawed a bit before I could pick up my rifle, but I put a 
bullet through the brute’s heart before much damage was done.” 

“You'd better sleep here to-night,” said George, noticing the 
drawn lines round Bertie’s mouth, and the unnatural brightness 
of his eyes. “I’m afraid you're in for a go of fever.” 

“Qh, no. I’m only fagged out. You see I had to walk home. 
Muttroo looked so ghastly that I thought he was dying, soI put 
him on the mare. You know how beastly all that jungle is 
over the river, nothing but rocks and boulders, and not a village 
within twenty miles. My syce bolted directly he saw the 
leopard, goodness only knows where he went, but he’ll wish he’d 
stuck to his guns when I see him again!” 

Bertie laughed hysterically, and swayed a little as he stood. 

“Tsay, I feel so riled at having had to leave the leopard — 
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such a skin! But I couldn’t have dragged him over fifteen 
miles of bad road,tcould I? George, is that whiskey of yours 
awfully strong? I believe I’m drunk.” 

“Come to bed,” said George peremptorily, “ you're utterly 
done up, and no wonder! You’ve got a touch of the sun too.” 

He undressed Bertie (who talked at the top of his voice the 
whole time) as if he had been a child, and put him into his own 
bed. Then he ordered strong soup to be got ready, made an 
ice-bag and several other preparations that were necessary, for, 
as George had expected, Bertie was talking the wildest nonsense 
before he had been in bed half-an-hour. 

All that night and the next day he tossed and raved, and 
shouted and sang, while a small hole in his arm, where the 
leopard’s claw had entered, grew red and angry, and the limb 
swelled and throbbed with pain. 

Soon the whole of the little station knew that young Seton was 
dangerously ill in the doctor’s house, and, with the ready kind- 
ness that is never found wanting amongst Anglo-Indians in 
hours of sickness or need, bowls of soup, jellies, fruit, flowers, 
and anxious enquiries flowed in continually. Several people 
offered to take him in and help to nurse him, but Bertie was too 
ill to be moved, so two of the ladies in the station came over 
and relieved George in the day-time, that he might get through 
his work, and have a little rest. 

At night he sat up with Bertie himself, and watched him with 
untiring tender care, but at last in spite of all that could be 
done, blood poisoning set in, caused by the claw-wound, and the 
long hot walk over the rock-strewn ground, and George knew it 
would be Bertie’s dying message he should have to carry to the 
“governor and sisters at home.” 

One night he sat by the bed on which the dying boy lay, and 
saw signs of consciousness creeping over the face so wasted and 
haggard with fever. 

He bent down to catch the hoarse whisper that came through 
Bertie’s lips. 

“Is that you, George?” George took the groping hand in 
his. “Tell me, am I dying? I’m not in a funk—isn’t it 
queer?” 

George could not speak, but he knelt down and looked into 
Bertie’s weary eyes. 
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“TI understand, old fellow—you'll be able to tell them—ali 
about it—when you go home. It’s hard luck to think—I shan’t 
see them again—but I’m so dead beat—I can’t make a struggle.” 

“Is there anything else, Bertie?” asked George thickly. 

“Give Muttroo my rifle, poor old beggar, it’s not his fault that 
I’m dying.” 

The dim blue eyes began to close sleepily, and there was 
silence save for the creaking of the punkah. 

Presently they opened again. 

“Oh! awful to be buried in India—no one to come and look 
at your grave—but it doesn’t much matter where you're buried, 
didn’t you say, George? Ha, ha! Fancy thinking a scratch 
could kill you! What a baby you are, Ella, get up and don’t 
cry, the governor’s coming——” 

And so he rambled on, now a child playing with his sister, 
and then talking to George in a way that brought tears to the 
latter’s eyes, until his voice grew fainter and his breath laboured 
and before the two kind-hearted women arrived the next 
morning, Bertie Seton was dead. That same evening, he was 
laid in the dreary, dusty little cemetery, and the hot winds 
howled over the bare grave until the rains came, and then the 


coarse rank weeds sprang up and covered it. 


CHAPTER III. 


HOME, SWEET HOME. 


‘* After long years.” 


“Is there anyone from Undercliff to meet this train ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“No carriage of any sort?” 

“No, sir.” 

It was a liberal three months later, and George stood on the little 
platform of Yatebury station feeling tired, dusty and hot, having 
rushed straight through from Brindisi without stopping save fora 
night’s rest in London, where he had devoured an enormous 
quantity of fried sole, and fresh rolls and butter, with a greediness 
that surprised himself—but then it was nineteen years since he 
had tasted a fried sole ! 
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He felt rather injured that there was no one to meet him, for 
it had only been at Nina’s particular request that he had come 
on at once to Yatebury instead of staying a week or so in 
London first. He had sent her a telegram the previous night 
which she must have received, and had also written before 
leaving India, mentioning the ship he was sailing by, and that 
he intended to come through with the mails, though he knew 
pretty well that the latter information would convey little more 
to her mind than if he had said he was coming by balloon. 
Mails and postal arrangements were mysteries which Nina never 
attempted to penetrate. If she wrote an Indian letter she 
posted it when it was finished without the faintest reference 
to mail-day, or the vaguest idea when it would reach its desti- 
nation. 

At any rate there was no private conveyance of any descrip- 
tion waiting for him, so George had to charter the one fly the 
station could boast of, a vehicle of antediluvian appearance, lined 
with crimson cotton velvet, in which it was impossible to sit 
upright, lean back, or even lie down comfortably. 

As it happened to be an exceptionally hot July afternoon he 
suggested that the fly might be opened with advantage, but the 
idea was received with such blank consternation by the driver, 
who declared it had never been opened to Ais knowledge for 
the last twelve years, that George gave in, and his yellow tin 
cabin trunk, which he had bought at the Parsee’s shop at 
Janwapur, was hoisted on to the roof where it blazed conspicu- 
ously in the brilliant afternoon sunshine. 

Then they progressed slowly and majestically through four 
miles of narrow deep lanes, lined on cither side with luxuriant 
tangles of tall grasses and wild flowers, such as George had long 
ago forgotten the names of. The warm summer air was laden 
with scents of the country, and here and there through the 
hedges, he caught glimpses of cool rich pasture that looked to 
him unnaturally, almost vulgarly green, after the dry yellow 
monotony of India. A trickling stream, choked with water- 
cress, ran along the side of the road, and sounded tantalizingly 
cold and fresh from the stifling depths of the fly. They 
rumbled on, past open gates leading into fields where the hay 
was being carried, through clusters of sleepy dumpy cottages 
with their latticed windows and little flagged pathways, and then 
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with a sharp turn through a wide-open iron gate into a small, 
though well-kept park, with undulating waves of turf and 
groups of mighty trees. George could see the house now, a 
long, low, white building with many windows flashing in the sun. 
Not a large place, apparently, but substantially solid and com- 
pact. 

He began to pull himself together. He knew he was looking 
anything but his best, that his suit was shabby and fitted badly, 
and he also became conscious of the yellow tin box on the roof 
of the fly, and rather wished he had had it painted black. 
However these were trifles. Nina and her husband would 
doubtless make all allowance for the state of his wardrobe and 
possessions in general, and arun up to town would soon put 
everything to rights. He felt very much excited at the idea of 
seeing his sister again in a few seconds, and put his head out of the 
window as the fly crawled and crunched over the gravel in front 
of the house, expecting to see her waiting to welcome him. The 
sight that met his eyes filled him with dismay. A marquee was 
up on the lawn, crowds of gaily-dressed people were standing in 
groups, parading about, sitting under the trees, and, in fact, 
swarming everywhere. The fly came to a halt before the hall 
door, which was open, and a little chattering batch of ladies, who 
were standing on the threshold, suddenly ceased their conversa- 
tion and gazed first at the fly and its occupant, and then at each 
other. 

George seized the handle of the door, and tried to turn it, 
but it stuck with irritating obstinacy, and the ladies looked on 
with amused astonishment while he and the driver kicked and 
banged, and rattled and pulled, till the perspiration streamed 
from their foreheads. They tried the other door, but with no 
better success, and then a portly butler appeared on the scene, 
who gravely added his efforts, and the tugging and pushing con- 
tinued with redoubled vigour, till the door suddenly flew 
open as easily as if it had been oiled. The butler and driver 
clung to it and each other convulsively to save themselves 
from falling flat on their backs, while George only preserved his 
balance by a miracle. 

“Good gracious: who is it? Why—I declare! George, it 
can’t be you ?” 

Nina, his sister, stood before him, a dainty vision of cream 
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silk and gossamer lace, and a look that was half doubt, half 
recognition, on her pretty wax-doll face. The group of ladies 
moved reluctantly off, whispering and conjecturing amongst 
themselves. 

“Indeed it is,” replied George, stepping laughing and breath- 
less out of his prison, “and it’s a marvel you didn’t find me 
scrambling backwards out of the fly. Why, Nina, I don’t 
believe you recognise my face a bit better than you would have 
done my heels !” 

“Oh! George dear, I'm so glad to see you,” her voice was 
high-pitched and plaintive ; “no, I didn’t know you, to tell you 
the truth, but then I wasn’t expecting you, and people always 
look so funny when they first come home from India, don’t 
they? Why didn’t you let me know the day you were 
coming? Fancy your having to drive up in that dreadful old 
fly! And you knew me directly after all these years ?” 

She laughed gaily, and held up her soft pink face to be 

kissed, while George’s mind rushed back vividly over a gap of 
nineteen years. 
- “ How little you have altered, Nina,” he said with truth, and 
gazing at her in wonder, for with her slight figure and fair hair, 
added to a most youthful get-up and a white veil, she looked 
little more than a girl. She gave her brother’s arm an extra 
squeeze, for nothing could have delighted her more than this 
remark. 

“TI telegraphed to you from Paris,” he went on, “didn’t you 
get it?” 

“Oh! no,” said Nina cheerfully. “ Peek,” to the butler, “did a 
telegram come for me?” 

‘Yes, ’m, last night, ’m. I gave it to you on the stairs.” 

“Dear me, yes, of course. I remember you giving me some- 
thing, but you never said it was a telegram, Peek, and I must 
have put it in my pocket and forgotten all about it. I was so 
busy, George, over this garden party—I could think of nothing 
else. Doesn’t it all look nice? Come on to the lawn and have 
some tea. I’ll explain to everybody why you look so—I mean 
I'll say you’ve just come from India.” For George had cast 
rather a rueful glance at his travel-stained garments, feeling he 
should prefer to seek refuge in his room with soapand water and 
a clothes brush for society. But his sister was already flutter- 
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ing towards the lawn, so he followed her, smiling to himself over 
the telegram episode. It was exactly like Nina! Apparently 
she had altered even less in character than she had in appear- 
ance. 

“You won’t mind my leaving you, dear, will you?” she said 
affectionately, as she tripped along by his side, “I must find 
Bennett and have him ready to say good-bye to all these people. 
He’s gone off to the kitchen garden with another old gentleman. 
I'll put you under Augusta’s wing. She’s paying me a nice 
long visit. ’Gusta, Gusta!” she screamed, waving her parasol 
to a stout woman in black satin, who was comfortably wedged 
into a creaking wicker chair under a tree, busy with a cup of tea 
and a huge slice of cake. “I daresay you’d rather not be 
bothered with any introductions this afternoon. You can sit with 
Augusta and look at the people. I wish I could attract her 
attention.” 

Lady Jebbs was apparently quite unconscious of Nina’s 
signals, for she sat perfectly still, and looked the other way. So 
George was piloted up to her and introduced. 

“Take care of him, Augusta—give him some tea.” Nina 
flitted off, and he sank into a low chair by the side of “ Augusta,” 
whom he gazed at with interest, and took a dislike to on the 
spot. She was a “ fine woman” in the most liberal sense of the 
term, with a great deal of manner and a dignified air, which 
reminded George of the majestic movements of the turkey cock. 
She talked with an excessively refined accent, accompanied by 
inany elegant bends of her head and waves of her hand, and was 
charmed and delighted to make the acquaintance of dear Nina’s 
brother, whom she felt was no stranger to her at all, but guzte an 
old friend. 

“ Now I am sure,” she continued affably, “that you are longing 
for that mysterious beverage you Anglo-Indians call a ‘ peg,’ 
aren’t you—confess! You see, I know all about your manners 
and customs. My uncle was in India for a time—in the army.” 

She very naturally omitted to mention that he had never risen 
above the rank of private. 

“ So, of course,” she went on, “I know a good deal more than 
most people.” She beckoned to Peek, and told him to bring 
whiskey and soda-water. “I am sure you must find it dreadfully 
cold in England, after such a hot climate.” 
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“ Well, it’s not as if one stepped across from India to England 
in five minutes. The voyage breaks one in to a great extent,” 
said George, feeling it would be hopeless to attempt to explain 
the differences of the Indian climate to her, “ but it seems very 
difficult to realize that I’m in England at all after so long.” 

“Of course,” sympathetically, “and I felt so glad when I 
heard you were coming home at last. Poor little Nina used to 
feel more than lonely sometimes, I know. She has often told 
me how much she wished you would tear yourself away from 
India.” 

George looked straight at her. He tried to guess from her 
face whether she knew what had kept him in exile all these 
years, and was merely feigning ignorance, or if she had really 
been deceived by Nina’s complaints, who he was well aware 
had never realized the extent of the sacrifices he had made for 
her sake. But Lady Jebbs was busily fishing a fly out of her tea 
and seemed entirely unaware of his scrutiny. 

“You've never met your brother-in-law ?”” she went on, taking 
a bite of cake. 

“No, but my sister sent me his photograph. You introduced 

‘him to her, I believe ?” 

“ Oh, dear, yes,” cried Lady Jebbs mirthfully. “I always tell 
dear Nina she has me to thank for her present surroundings, but 
of course it was really her own pretty self. I only did what 
little I could. It is so curious how these things come about. I 
had only met Mr. Compton once before, when my poor husband 
introduced him to me. They had been at school together, or 
college, or something.” Lady Jebbs did not add how difficult 
she had found it to recall her “poor husband,” not to mention 
herself, to Mr. Compton’s memory ; but then, Sir John Jebbs 
had been dead a good many years, and such an old gentleman 
as Mr. Compton could not be expected to retain a vivid recol- 
lection of everyone he had met in his long life. 

“He’s a delightful old man,” continued Lady Jebbs, “but, 
between ourselves, I never thought him gute good enough for 
Nina ; but then I am very fastidious where she is concerned. 
At any rate he’s devoted to her, and ives her all she ought to 
have in the way of money and all that.” 

George made no answer. He was lazily watching the stream 
of guests passing to and fro, which appeared largely to consist 
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of ladies not altogether in their first youth, relieved by a - 


sprinkling of clergymen. 

“ Are the Setons, of Garthwood, here?” he asked presently. 
“ The son died in my house, poor boy; and I want particularly 
to meet them.” 

“No, the Setons aren’t here. They’re still in mourning, and 
the younger girl’s away from home. She's the gay one. Some- 
times I can hardly believe the two girls are sisters.” 

“Why? Is one so nice, and the other so nasty ?” 

“Now, Dr. Barr!” said Lady Jebbs, shaking her fore-finger 
reprovingly, “you’re much too out-spoken. No, I won't go so 
far as to say what you did; but I /zke the elder Miss Seton, and 
I’m not exactly what you would call ‘in love’ with her sister. 
To tell you the truth, she’s rather bad style, and that I canzot 
forgive.” 

Lady Jebbs sipped her tea with an air of refined superiority, and 
her little finger delicately extended from the hand that held 
her cup. 

“What would you call bad style?” enquired George with some 
amusement. 

“Er—well—no manners for one thing. She is a little minx, 
and has a dreadful habit of mimicking people—so vulgar! 
There's no polish about her, if you understand me. She’s 
certainly pretty after a fashion, but to my mind looks are no- 
where compared to a charming manner. They say she’s 
engaged to young Hatherly of The Abbey—the best match in the 
neighbourhood, in fact the only match, for there are no eligible 
men about here except himself. I really can’t understand what 
he sees in her! The man’s hump-backed certainly, but what is 
that against such a place as The Abbey and several thousands a 
year? Look, you can just catch a peep of the house over 
there.” 

She pointed, with a hand that was bursting out of a new kid 
glove, in the direction of a gap in the plantation at the end of 
the lawn, through which a slight hill was visible in the distance, 
crowned with trees, and what was evidently a very fine house 
judging from the glimpse of a tower and gables, and a substantial 
stack of chimneys. 

At this moment Nina came hurrying up with a small wizened 
old gentleman hobbling by her side. 
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“ Here’s your brother-in-law,” said Lady Jebbs. They looked 
an ill-assorted pair; Nina with her blooming beauty, which had 
rather increased than otherwise as she grew older and a little 

‘ stouter, and this queer little bent figure, with an old felt hat placed 
well on the back of his head, his shabby coat, and puckered face, 
which was twisted into a smile of genuine welcome. He shook 
George’s hand cordially between his lean brown claws, with their 
long, and not over clean nails. 

“Very glad to see you, very glad to see you home. Hope 
you'll settle down with us altogether. How d’you like our 
climate? Rather different to India, eh? How long did the 
journey take you? Only a fortnight? Dear, dear, how 
wonderful! The things they do nowadays are marvellous. When 
I was a boy——” 

Here the kind but garrulous old gentleman was whisked off 
by his wife to see some departing guests into their carriages, and 
was forced to finish his sentence to the air. 

“He’s a great talker,” said Lady Jebbs rising, “he talks to 
himself when no one else will listen. It’s just as well to warn 
you of that, as it surprises people sometimes. He has also got 
‘the most extraordinary habit of quoting from the Bible. I 
suppose due to his early training for the Church, but he misapplies 
his quotations dreadfully. I feel quite shocked sometimes, I 
assure you. For instance, the other day the coachman’s puppy 
flew at him, but rolled head over heels as it ran, and in telling 
us about it he said, ‘When he came to eat up my flesh he 
stumbled and fell!’ Not exactly what one would expect from 
anyone who had been a clergyman, was it? Come and walk 
round the lawn, or would you rather go indoors?” with a glance 
at George’s old grey suit. 

“T should like to change,” said George with alacrity. “I'll get 
Peek to show me my room.” 


(To be continued.) 





